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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tur flowing hospitality of the Mansionhouse at the great annual 
banquet, on the day when the Prince of Wales was born carnally 
and London’s Lord Mayor officially, gave occasion to an inter- 
change of amenities between the new Sovereign of the City, the 
Whig-Radical Member for Southwark, and the Conservative Prime 
Minister. It was part of the Lord Mayor's duty to propose the 
health of Sir Rosert Pern and her Majesty’s Ministers; but he 
performed the duty in no merely formal manner: in the most em- 
phatic terms he bore testimony to the objects, the intentions, and 
the fitness for office, of his political opponent. It does not appear 
that Mr. Humruery, the Opposition Member, at all weakened his 
own position by allowing the Minister his full merit: on the con- 
trary, it leaves him freer to judge of the measures propounded by 
the other, and it imparts greater weight to his opinion on those 
measures. Such declarations have yet more beneficial influences: 
when judiciously made, without begging an undue and blind con- 
fidence for the legislation of statesmen, they clear away merely 
invidious party obstructions to so much of good measures as 
Ministers may bring forward; they are a premium to the attempt 
at such measures; they strengthen the general reliance which it is 
so desirable that every Executive Government should possess: in 
a word, they help to make a Government as beneficial as it can be 
made to the country it serves, and relieve the honest opponent 
from all embarrassments and equivocal suspicions in acting as a 
check on that Government in its weaknesses. In Mr. Humpuery’s 
general criticism on the man, and in Dr. Bowrina’s announcement, 
the other day at Manchester, that he should in future support most 
those Ministers who best develop the “ pacific principle” of en- 
lightened commerce in their policy, we see arising a temper no less 
creditable than it is likely to be useful in the soberer members of 
the Opposition, and one which seems the slow growth of the recess 
and its reflections. 

That the opposite temper—the bigotry of Liberalism—is still 
alive, we may learn in the speech of Mr. Tuomas Duncompe at 
the Trial by Jury dinner on Saturday. Mr. Cospen’s sudden 
abandonment, last weck, of his profession calmly to view Sir Ropert 
Peet’s conduct on its merits—because, forsooth, he did not call 
Parliament together before Christmas, which no person of ordinary 
information expected him to do, and enter upon an inquiry which 
must be the most tedious, dubious, and fruitless course, to all imme- 
diate purposes, which he could adopt—is a more flagrant instance of 
that inveterate bigotry which taints some earnest, honest, and clever 
politicians, and makes them think it good per se to oppose any 
government. Such persons do not perceive that they thus waste 
much of their own credit and strength. When Mr. Cospen, for 
instance, became what his friends call eloquent about Sir Rospert 
Pegt’s leaving the people to the miseries of another winter, he either 
exhibited a lamentable dulness as to the possibilities of things, in 
assuming that it lies with Sir Roverr simply to will some blessed 
instant relief,—a solemn parody of the country-gentleman’s “ two 
Ps, Providence and Peel,”—or he indulged in vulgar cant, affecting 
to consider an impossibility possible, in order to throw discredit on 
the statesman who did not do the impossibility. So Mr. Dun- 
COMBE, who raved about Ministers’ resort to the “ terrifying sys- 
tem,” and their undermining trial by jury, during the late trials in 
the North, exposed himself to the imputation of talking sheer non- 
sense : never was insurrection suppressed with less display of “ ter- 
ror,” never were state-prosecutions conducted with more decorum. 
Lord AninGex’s escapade belonged to the individual, not to the 
Government ; and everybody knows it. Mr. Duxcompe should 
have learned by this time, that even the man who has genuine 
earnestness of purpose, and does on occasion talk substantial good 
sense, with tact and courage, in the House of Commons, cannot 
afford to utter nonsense publicly even at a tavern-dinner. 








There is a growing outcry against the recent changes in the Court 
of Chancery. Last session there was a bill to “ reform” the Court, 
and last week an Order in Council was issued to carry the new law 








into cffect ; but as soon as people realized the boon, they began to 
find, that instead of gaining something, they are greater losers than 
ever. It was a palpable grievance that suitors had to pay exorbitant 
fees to maintain the proximate-sinecure of the Six Clerks Office, 
and everybody agreed that the office ought to be abolished: the office 
has been abolished, but still suitors are to pay forit! It wasa 
hardship to pay a set of officers largely for doing virtually nothing, 
and the injustice has ceased; but instead of it people are to pay 
as much or more to no officers at all! The Six Clerks, and their 
clerks, and their clerks’ clerks even unto the third and fourth 
hiring, have to be compensated and pensioned: Lord Lynpuurst 
has had the doing of it, and he “lays it on.” It is as though 
the objectors to a costly standing army were gratified by con- 
verting the whole army into Chelsea pensioners on higher pay- 
This grand system of compensations and pensions makes it 
necessary to exact large payments to the “fee-fund”; and so it is 
further necessary to make suitors pay for relief from the pressure 
of enormous fees by paying greatly augmented fees, only, instead 
of paying to a positive clerk, they pay to an abstract embodiment 
of clerks’ fees. Sanguine people do say, that in some future 
generation, when all the pensioners have died off, the public will 
reap a benefit. But there is a natural distrust of this kind of 
saving, which is so very expensive; and upon the whole, Lord 
Lynxpuurst’s revolution has elicited a very conservative feeling, 
that people would rather have gone on with the old system than 
have had such areform. It is very unpleasant to pay over some 
tens of pounds sterling to certain clerks when you are in search of 
justice, merely because the said clerks belong to the establishment ; 
but itis still more vexatious to pay twice as much to the ghosts of 
the departed officers—to be taxed for their support after they have 
retired from business to their country-houses. 

Then Lord Lynpuurst has been “ reforming” the Lunacy and 
Bankruptcy Courts. About them the people as yet know no more 
than the fact that certain Judges have been appointed. Lord 
Lynpuvurst promised that the new Judges should be persons emi- 
nent at the bar—* men of ability and destinction at the bar.” Of 
course people accepted that assurance in its limited and highest 
sense: they did not understand him to mean distinguished at any 
bar—at Temple-bar, at the bar of the Old Bailey, or at the public- 
house bar—but men distinguished at the bar of courts devoted to 
Equity business. ‘That assurance ill prepared them for some of 
the actual appointments; and, mystified by the list of half-known 
or unknown names of new Bankruptcy Commissioners, they were 
quite ready for the angry analysis of “ A Retired Judge,” in the 
Morning Chronicle; whose “ revelations” are trumpeted by that 
paper, and vehemently decried as untrustworthy by Ministerial 
papers, but disproved by none. Among the new Commissioners, 
for example, it is said, are members of the provincial bar whose 
practice or no practice did not appear to fit them for their 
new functions; a conveyancer, of course unknown to the bar; 
a pamphleteer; a barrister best known in the London Cri- 
minal Courts: one gentleman is convicted by “ A Retired Judge” 
of being related by marriage to the Earl of Orrorn; another, 
“ penniless in Chancery,” of being so related to Sir Epowarp Sue- 
DEN; a third, to Lady Lynpnursr: among the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, two are Lord Lynpuurst’s own secretaries. Of 
course, for the dozen or two of new appointments to be 
made, there would be scores of expectants, and scores of disap- 
pointed men, eager to find fault; and of that category may be 
the Retired Judge, his perceptions and representations distorted 
by unconscious envy. Nor does it follow that because some gentle- 
men are unknown, or known in different walks, they will make bad 
Judges in Bankruptcy or Lunacy: a conveyancer’s mind may be 
endowed with as much capacity as a judge’s: even the criminal bar- 
rister, Mr. Cuarves Puitiirs, is known to be a person of liberal 
pursuits, and must not be assumed to be merely criminal in his 
acquirements. Still, the general character of the appointments is 
one that exhibits a mischievous disregard of implied or expressed 
promises, and of public opinion. While, therefore, it may be easy 
to meet some special objections, the list as a whole seems liable to 
grave censure. It might be easier to find motives for it than ex- 
cuses, in the reformer’s professional or personal predilections. As 
a lawyer, he would naturally like to see lawyers well provided; as 
a hearty good fellow, he would like to see divers estimable or agree- 
able individuals made comfortable. No one would have predicted 
of him any stern adherence to abstract principles; no one would 
have anticipated from his reckless, daring character, any very pro- 
found deference to public opinion, and especially to lay opinions on 
law matters. ‘Those are things to be settled between himself and 
his many “learned friends,” whom he can always laugh into good- 
humour or fling aside. ‘The upshot is, that the long and most-of- 
all-wanted law reforms have yet to be begun; and Sir Ropert 
Peet, if he remain in office, has yet to find the professional man to 
help him in that department. 
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The intelligence from India tells less of deeds than of the pro- 
gress of preparations for deeds—the movements of the troops in 
Afghanistan. General Potnock and General Norr had simulta- 
neously sallied forth from Jellalabad and Candahar, to meet, if 
fate permitted, at Cabul; General Norr retaking Ghuznee by the 
way, and General Pottock strengthening posts on the road to keep 
clear the way homeward. PoxtocK had been joined by Furren 
Jung, the son of Suan Susan, to whose throne he succeeded— flying 
for protection against his own rebellious subject, AKHBAR Kuan, 
the son of Susan's chief rebel, Dost Manommep. ‘The counte- 
nance of Furren Juna seems to be counted on as facilitating the 
entrance of the British into Cabul and bringing over many to their 
side ; so that just the same game is to be played over again with 
the sons, as that which was “ drawn” so disastrously by the exile of 
the Dost, the death of the Shah, and the slaughter of the British— 
the destruction of all the gamesters. Some impediments presented 
themselves ; but as yet they did not seem great in the eyes of the 
soldiers, eager to attain Cabul and victorious retribution. There 
was a report that AkuBAr Kuan had evaded Northward, with the 
prisoners. Perhaps nothing would so baffle the plan of rapid re- 
conquest and retirement as the having to deal with a Parthian 
flying assailant. 

Our forces in China send us the usual monthly tribute : a place 
evacuated—another taken, as usual newly fortitied—a hecatomb 
of slaughtered Chinese—a few kidnapped British—an angry Impe- 
rial decree—contident expectation of reaching some place in which 
to strike a decisive blow and compel a settlement—a world of 
misgivings as to when that will be, if ever. Some hopes are 
founded on the tone of the Emperor's last proclamation, which, 
though no less vehement in the expression of hatred, is less boast- 
ful—confesses that the Chinese are not “ equal” to the Foreigners— 
and seems to indicate a tardy admission of some bitter truths into 
the Imperial bosom. ‘Those hopes must be of a shadowy kind 
that hang upon the phraseology ofa document, indirectly received. 
On the other hand, French and American ships had arrived to 
watch our proceedings. What the upshot or “settlement” may 
be, who can tell? It seems impossible, however, that China should 
be dragged from its remote privacy to the front of European pub- 
licity, without undergoing a great change of some kind. 


Continental appearances and rumours are unfavourable to English 
interests, and not very promising to the perfectibility-philanthropist. 
A meeting of commercial representatives has assembled at Paris, 
ostensibly to protest against the contemplated Customs Union of 
France and Belgium; but the scope of their deliberations seems to 
include all foreign countries, and to bear upon “ protection ” for the 
internal producer against them all— England, who invites France to 
commercial treaties, among the number. Thisis another lesson on 
the value of those diplomatic complications and consequent delays 
which Lord Patmerston so cleverly contrived, and of which some 
stopped the signing of the Anglo-French commercial treaty. 

Belgium hints at the wise measure of reducing her export- 
duties; but, under a pressure like that in France, insinuates the 
more questionable measure of raising the import-duties, ‘ for the 
sake of native industry and the public treasury "—the old mistake. 

In spite of denials and counter-denials, it seems certain that the 
new forthcoming tariff of the German Customs Union contains 
some augmentation of protecting-duties. 

There is a rumour in Paris that this country is negotiating a new 
treaty with Spain, to be paid for by a magnificent loan. It is be- 
lieved— that is hoped, in Paris, that Spain will break off such nego- 
tiation on account of a quarrel respecting the island of Fernando 
Po, where some British persons are to be found, though it belongs 
to Spain, who has refused to sell it to us. 

Some might take these phanomena, together with others, like 
the new United States tariff, as a conclusive reply in condemnation 
of the liberal offer implied in Sir Ronert Peer’s tariff and accom- 
panying commentary: and they would be so if they had any cha- 
racter of permanency in them. But, while our new policy, so far 
as it goes, is based on enduring principles, these hostile manifesta- 
tions rest on principles which are passing away. We have only to 
hold on by justice and sound reason, to live down such hostilities. 


The Court. 


Tue Court has passed from Windsor to Walmer Castle; given up to 
the use of the Queen by the Duke of Wellington. The Queen and 
Prince Albert, with the infants and the suite, left Windsor Castle at 
half-past seven on Thursday morning, in three carriages and four, and 
proceeded to the Slough station of the Great Western Railway, and so 
to Paddington by a special train. Thence the Royal party, with an 
escort, passed through Hyde Park, over Vauxhall Bridge, by Camber- 
well and Deptford, to the Green Man at Blackheath. Here the loyal 
landlord, Mr. Whitmarsh, had permitted the assemblage of some 1,500 
persons, including about 400 young ladies of schools in the neighbour- 
hood, whom he had specially invited. He was gratified by being 
made the bearer of a complimentary message to his Royal neighbour, 
the Princess Sophia Matilda, from the passing Sovereign and her consort. 
The cortége went on at a rapid pace by Shooter's Hill, Dartmouth, and 
Rochester. At Canterbury, the West gate was converted into a tri- 
umphal arch ; the whole line of the chief street was decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, and other ornaments, and filled with spectators, almost 
every one waving a small bough of evergreen. At Deal, the authori- 
ties, with several of the inhabitants, and the famous Deal Pilots and 
Deal Boatmen, were drawn up in order, to greet the travellers. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had been to Walmer thrice in a week to su- 
perintend preparations, met the Queen ut Sandwich. Within a short 
distance of the castle, he pushed on to receive the Queen; whom he 








handed from her carriage; and she ascended the grand staircase leaning 
on his arm. The party arrived at five minutes past five o’clock. Ip 
the evening, it being moonlight ' ©’ “‘neen walked on the ramparts, 


Wednesday was the Prince o1 +: acs’s birthday ; and 1t was marked 
by manifestations of rejoicing—bell-ringing, cannon-firing, and some 
illuminations at night, in Windsor and London. There was a review in 
the Home Park; and the Dutchess of Kent went to the Castle to pay a 
congratulatory visit. Her Royal Highness composed a piece of musie 
in honour of the day, which was performed by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards in the evening. 

The Queen and Prince Albert came to town by the Great Western 
Railway on Saturday, arriving at Buckingham Palace before ten o'clock, 
The Prince transacted some business at the Court of the Dutchy of 
Cornwall; and, with the Queen, left Buckingham, Palace for Windsor at 
one o’clock. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester took her departure from Windsor Castle 
on Monday. Other visiters at the Castle before the departure of the 
Court were Lord Stanley, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, the Earl of Dun. 
more, and Sir Henry Wheatley. 

The Duke of Cambridge set out for Canford House, in Dorsetshire, 
on Monday, on a visit to the Queen Dowager. He returned to Kew 
yesterday. 





The Metropolis. 

Wednesday was “ Lord Mayor’s Day "—and a better day than usual, 
for although cold and dull, it was not wet till night. The show took 
place in the usual way, with the customary displays of state-coaches, 
civic insignia, and men in armour. The novelty was, that the state 
barges, in the river part of the procession, instead of being propelled by 
sweeps, were towed by steamers. The procession was fully as gay as 
ever; and the spectators were uncommonly numerous. ‘The pageant 
did not pass off, however, without some mischances. As the water- 
proc: ssion approached Westminster Bridge, a Thames Police boat was 
run down by one of the towing-steamers, and three of the crew were with 
difficulty saved. On the return, as the order of march was formed on 
Blackfriars Bridge, the horse of a man in brass armour became un- 
manageable, and fell, rolling over on its rider; whose thigh was broken, 
and the man was removed in great agony to Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
As the procession turned into Fleet Street, it was joined by the car- 
riages of the Ambassadors, Ministers, and other public persons of dis- 
tinction. 

In the evening, there was the customary banquet at Guildhall, in the 
expected style of magnificence : the bill of fare occupies the requisite 
space in the daily papers, and displays all the dainties of civic luxury, 
The dinner, it is remarked, was not so Aot as usual; but the wines were 
of excellent quality. The following is given as the list of the principal 
guests—- 

The Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Arundel, 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord William Lennox, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Viscount Lowther, Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, 
Lord Denman, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr. H. T. 
L. Corry; the American, Spanish, Danish, and Mexican Ministers; Sir R. 
Chester, Master of the Ceremonies to her Majesty ; Vice-Chancellor Sir L. 
Shadwell; Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Wigram; Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Justice 
Coltman, Mr. Justice Erskine, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Cresswell; 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Sergeant Manning, Mr. Sergeant Andrews, Mr. 
Sergeant Jones, Mr. Sergeant Halcomb, Mr. Sergeant Glover, Mr. Sergeant 
Gaselee, Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. John Jervis; Sir ‘I’. Freemantle, Sir G. Clerk, 
and Mr. C. E. Trevelyan, Secretaries of the Treasury; Sir C. G. Young, Gar- 
ter; Mr. James Stephen and Mr. G. W. Hope, Under- Secretaries of the Colo- 
nial Department; Mr. H. U. Addington, Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Department; Mr. W. Baring and Mr. J. E. Tennent, Secretaries of the Board 
of Control; Mr. J. G. S. Lefevre and Mr. J. Macgregor, Secretaries of the 
Board of Trade; Mr. J. Masterman and Mr. G. Lyall, Members for the City 
of London; the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank; the Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company; Sir F. Booth, Sir J. 
Easthope, Rear- Admiral Ross, Sir H. Meux, Mr. John Walter, Captain Bol- 
dero, Major Beresford, Mr. F. R. Bonham, Mr. T. W. Branston, Mr. G. Pal- 
mer, Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. J. Trotter, Captain Polhill, Colonel Wood, Colonel 
T. Wood, Colonel and Mr. Maberly, Mr. Charles Villiers, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
Mr. B. Wood, Mr. W. Holmes, Mr. W. Evans, late Sheriff, Mr. Pattison, late 
Member for the City, Sir J. Hansler, Captain Hansler. In addition to 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, the late Lord Mayor and late Lady 
Mayoress, the Sheriffs and their ladies, the following Aldermen and officers were 
also present :—Sir C. S. Hunter, Alderman Farebrother, Sir P. Laurie, Alder- 
man Wilson, Alderman T. Johnson, the Recorder, Alderman TT. Wood, Alder- 
man Magnay, Alderman Gibbs, Alderman J. Johnson, Sir G. Carrol, Alder- 
man Farncomb, Mr. J. Musgrove, lately clected Alderman of Broad Street 
Ward, the Chamberlain of London, Mr. E. Bullock, Judge of the Sheriffs’ 
Courts; Mr. R. Gurney, Mr. H. Randell, Mr. P. Laurie, Common Pleaders; 
the two Secondaries, the Controller, the Remembrancer, and the Solicitor. 

Among the routine toasts was that of the Prince of Wales; the 
concurrence of whose natal-day with the annual City feast will be @ 
standing subject of note for years tocome. The Lord Mayor briefly 
complimented his predecessor, but with an unaffected heartiness; and 
Sir John Pirie as briefly replied. The Lord Mayor then gave “Sit 
Robert Peel and her Majesty’s Ministers ”— 

It was well known that upon some points he differed from her Majesty’s 
Ministers; but still he had the greatest pleasure upon this occasion in eo 
that testimony to their character and efforts which he thought they deserved. 
Having been called by her Majesty to undertake the duties and responsibilities 
of government, he believed they had done so without any regard to personal 
objects, and solely regarding their duty to the country. He believed her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers had the interests of this great country at heart; no 
set of men could have a greater interest in the welfare of their fellow-creatures. 
When the late Ministry left office, there was no man to whom her Majesty 
could have intrusted power so safely as to Sir Robert Peel ; and up to the present 
moment no one could say but that he had done hisduty. The present Govern- 
ment had, undoubtedly, powerful bodies and vast interests in the country to 
back them; but he believed, apart from all this, they were actuated by a steady 
determination to persevere in a straight course, secking the good of the country 
and regardless whether they disp!eased friends or enemies. : : 

Sir Robert Peel thanked the Lord Mayor for the manner in which 
he had introduced the toast; and, remarking that a studious abstinence 
from every political subject was desirable on such an occasion, he re- 
verted to the feeling on which there could be no difference— 

“It is afecling of pride in the character and reputation of the city of Lon- 
don—of pride in its antiquity—pride in the historical recollections which it 
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awakens—pride, above all, in its preéminence in population, wealth, and com- 
mercial importance, among all the communities of the civilized world. Gen- 
tlemen, I have another reason for studiously adhering to that rule which pro- 
hibits the introduction of any party topic. We (the Ministers of the Crown) 
are here for the purpose of giving an earnest and a public assurance, that, in 
utter oblivion of all party differences, we are prepared cordially to codperate 
with the Municipal and Magisterial authorities of this city of London, in every 
matter which concerns the interest and wellbeing of that city, and of the em- 
ire at large. No one knows better than I do how important it is to the pub- 
fie interest that this harmony and cordial codperation should prevail, I have 
had proofs of it within the last few months, when the peace of this city was 
exposed to disturbance ; and I know that there did then prevail between the 
Municipal authorities of this city and the executive authority of the Govern- 
ment—between all parties, those invested with Magisterial office and those re- 
sponsible for the superintendence of the Police—there did prevail an entire 
forgetfulness of all party difference, and a co6peration the most cordial, which 
eatly conduced to the preservation of tranquillity and order.” 
This led him to some pleasant complimenting of Mr. Humphery— 
“From what I know of the character of the present Chief Magistrate, dif- 
fering as I do from him, and as he has frankly stated, on many political sub- 
jects, 1 feel confident he will imitate the example of his predecessor, and that 


there will be, when the public interests shall require, a total forgetfulness of 


all party considerations. I feel confident also—and this is no unimportant 
point—that the character of this city for hospitality and conviviality will not 
be impaired during his Mayoralty. 1 have observed the part he took in the 
public discussions during the last session of Parliament, relating to the intro- 
duction into more general consumption of the good things of this life: and 
from the knowledge he displays—( Laughter )—and the earnestness with which 
he brought that knowledge to bear, I do feel the utmost confidence in predict- 
ing, that when he shall lay down the insignia of office, the character of the 
city of London will not in that respect be found tarnished.” 

Abstinence from political controversy did not prevent Sir Robert 
from a glance at the Ministerial policy, apparently with an eye to the 
East; prefaced by the general assurance that Ministers were not un- 
mindful of the obligation which office imposes— 

“ Many may differ from us as to the mode in which we effect the object we 
have in view; few will differ, [ think, as to the propriety of those objects. 
Our earnest wish is, to cultivate the relations of peace, and to extend the in- 
estimable benefits of peace in every manner that is compatible with the honour 
and the permanent and comprehensive interests of this country. The object 
of our policy is to maintain untarnished the lustre of the British arms on 
every occasion on which the appeal to arms becomes indispensable: the object 
of our policy is to encourage the demand for labour, and to extend the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country: the object of our policy is to maintain the 
public credit, and that character fur public faith which no country can lose 
without losing also a great portion of its moral strength: and, such being the 
objects of our policy, we shall regard it as one of the most favourable indiea- 
tions of the results of our policy, if we shall find that the commerce of the 
city of London, so intimately connected with all the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country, shall be in a flourishing state.” 

Sir Robert was much cheered throughout, and as he sat down. 

Mr. Everett acknowledged the toast of ‘‘the Foreign Ambassadors,” 
on behalf of the body; although he felt assured that any one of his 
respected colleagues, being all as well acquainted with the English lan- 
guage as, himself, could have performed the agreeable duty in a more 
appropriate manner— 

Most cordially did he respond to the sentiment uttered by the right honour- 
able baronet at the head of her Majesty’s Government as to the importance of 
preserving the general peace; and he rejoiced in the good understanding that 
prevailed among all the principal Powers of Europe. As American Minister, 
he must also be permitted to express the very great satisfaction he felt at the 
recent happy adjustment of the points of discussion between England and 
America, on terms equally benelicial and cqually honourable to the two 
countries, 

“The Duke of Buccleuch and the House of Lords” was acknow- 
ledged by the Duke. ‘“ Lord Stanley and the House of Commons,’ by 
Lord Stanley, in a pleasant unpolitical fashion— 

“ T was for some time in doubt whether you desired that the compliment to 
the House of Commons should be acknowledged by myself or by my noble 
friend the Representative of the city of London; or whether, on the strict 
principle of impartiality, you might desire my noble friend and myself to rise 
and perform a sort of oratorical duet together. (Laughter.) But although, 
perliaps, on some occasions there might not be entire accordance of opinion 
between my noble friend and myself, I will venture to say for him, what I will 
say with all sincerity and from the bottom of my heart for myself, that be- 
tween him and me there has never existed any but political difference: there 
has never existed for a single moment any interruption of that private friend- 
ship which I always have had and which I always will maintain with him. 
(Cheers.) This I hold to be one of the highest boasts of our free constitution— 
that the free expression of public opinion in the House of Commons, and the free 
exercise of political differences, shall not be inconsistent with the fullest main- 
tenance of private respect and individual friendly feeling towards those who 
differ from us, however widely, in their opinions: and I trust that meetings of 
this kind, and other social festivities in which the Members of the House of 
Commons may from time to time participate, may have a tendency even within 
the walls of that assembly to neutralize the acrimony of political discussions.” 

Mr. Masterman, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Lyall, had their healths 
drunk jointly, and returned thanks severally. Lord John was received 
with mingled cheers and disapprobation; but the applause seems to 
have predominated. In reply to Sir Robert Peel’s assurance that Go- 
vernment would do their duty with respect to the interests of the coun- 
try, Lord John undertook for the people, * that whatever they might 
call on the people of this country to do, there was no people who would 
Tespond to such a call with greater energy, with greater virtue, and 
With greater perseverance”; and in reply to Lord Stanley’s observa- 
tion, “ that although differing on political suljects, there had been no 
Interruption in their mutual friendship, he begged to acknowledge aud 
confirm that sentiment.” 

Among the toasts which followed, Sir Robert Peel seems to have 
volunteered that of “ the late Lady Mayoress.” ‘The company did not 
Separate till near midnight, 

At night there was a ball, which was attended by nearly two thou- 
Sand persons: dancing begun at ten o'clock. 





A Court of Common Council was held on Monday, for the purpose 
of electing a High Bailiff for the borough of Southwark. The candi- 
dates, whose claims were preferred by petition to the Court were—Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, the Commissioner of Police, proposed by the 
Lord Mayor Elect ; Mr. William Payne, proposed by Sir Peter Laurie ; 
aud Mr, William Pritchard, proposed by Sheriff Hooper. The Court pro- 
ceeded to act im accordance with the 54th Standing Order, which 








} a manner calculated to excite alarm ? 


} them believe that some terrible convulsion was threatening the country ? 





directs, ‘‘ That in all elections to any office or place in the gift of the 
Court, the number of candidates, if more than two, be reduced to that 
number by show of hands.” The Recorder having put forward each 
name, the Lori Mayor said, that, in his opinion, the show of hands 
was in favour of Mr. Payne and Mr. Pritchard. This statement created 
the utmost dissatisfaction among Mr. Harvey’s friends, who insisted 
that he had the majority, and a scene of great confusion took place. 
The Lord Mayor was called on to put the names again, and he con- 
sented to do so; but at lengih the first decision was allowed to stand, 
and the two other candidates went to the poll. The numbers were—for 
Pritchard, 87; Payne, 79; and Mr. Pritchard was declared duly elected 

During the celebration of the morning service at Westminster Abbey 
on Tuesday, the ceremony of installing the Very Reverend Dr. Turton, 
the late Dean of Peterborough, as Dean of Westminster, was performed. 
There was a very numerous congregation. 





The forty-eighth anniversary dinner to celebrate the triumph of 
Trial by Jury in the acquittal of Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and Hardy, 
was held at Radley’s Hotel, in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Saturday. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Duncombe, M.P., took the chair, and about a hundred and 
fifty gentlemen sat down to table. The Chairman gave reasons for 
deposing “ The Queen” from the head of the toast-list and superseding 
it by “ The Sovereignty of the People ”— 

This ancient and constitutional toast had been disused from a desire to avoid 
any appearance of want of gallantry or duty to the distinguished individual 
who now sits upon the throne. Sure he was, however, that of all the Sove- 
reigns who had occupied that throne, none would be more ready, by education 
or inclination, to respect the authority by which she ruled than Queen Vic- 
toria. Whether the same would be as readily recognized by the faction who 
had forced themselves upon her, and were now surrounding her, be very much 
doubted. It was because a faction, as detested by the great majority of the 
people of this country, as they must be unpopular and unwelcome to the Sove- 
reign, did surround her, that it was more incumbent upon that meeting to 
begin with this toast, and to assert the authority of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

The toasts which followed were, “The Queen, long may she live to 
see the condition of her people improved, the laws reformed, and the 
privileges of the people greatly extended”; and “an honest Ministry, 
consistent men, and good measures”; on which latter Mr. Duncombe 
enlarged— 

An honest Ministry, the toast said, consisted of consistent men and good 
measures. Let them test the present Ministry by either condition, and sce the 
result. Were they consistent men in the Cabinet ? Were their measures good? 
Did they not see associated with others in that Cabinet, one individual—he 
meant the Baronet who did them the honour of presiding over the Home De- 
partment—( Laughter)—who not long since declared that the individuals with 
whom he associated would form the materials for the worst Cabinet in the 
country, and that they had always opposed good measures and voted for bad? 
Yet they saw him sitting side by side with the bad materials he had so properly 
described. If they came to the question of good measures, and if what tool 
place that night should go forth to the public, he hoped that no individual 
member of the Government would flatter himself that by this toast they meant 
to pay him the slightest compliment. What did they see throughout the 
country? Qne pervading system of discontent and distress: they saw the 
ruined manufacturer, the duped agriculturist, and the starving operative. And 
what did they see the Government doing? When it was almost impossible 
for the working-classes to weather tle coming winter, they beheld the Cabinet 
meeting at Windsor and proroguing the Parliament till February. ‘The 
Ministers did very right for their own convenience, and for the convenience of 
their supporters, who could longer enjoy the sports of the country. He be- 
lieved that in the sitting of Parliameut more regard was paid to the partridges 
than to the privations of the people. Parliament was prorogued when shoot- 
ing began; it would meet when shooting ended, 

Next, “The Purity of Trial by Jury,” thus illustrated by Mr. Dan- 
combe— 

“ He believed that at no former period of our history, or in the affairs of this 
country, did it become the people to stand by that palladium of their liberties, 
the trial by jury, more than at the present moment. ‘To be sure, the present 
Government did not come forward so manfully as Mr. Pitt did to attack the 
liberties of the subject; but he believed they were surreptitiously undermining 
that liberty in as great a manner; and it would be the duty of the people to 
watch well their liberty in the coming trials of those against whom a charge«f 
sedition had been made,—a cri after all, totally undefined by the laws of 
this country; not like high treason, which was so closely defined that a man 
charged with it, as was well observed on the trials of the men in former years, 
was covered with the whole armour of the law; but when a man was to be 
tried for sedition, he might have to rest on an unfortunate charge of some poli- 
tical partisan Judye, for the Judge had, by the undefined nature of the charge, 
a great power, and there was need of a great alteration in the law. He alluded 
to this In consequence of what had recently occurred at the trials which bad 
taken place under the Special Commission in Staffordshire, Chester, and Lan- 
cashire. There was no individual present who had not read some of the 
charges to the Grand Jury, more especially at Chester and Liverpool, by one 
of the learned Judges sent down by the Government to try the prisoners, If 
these charges were correct, if the Petty Jury to try the prisoners were to be 
instructed as the Grand Jury were by Lord Abinger at Liverpool, no man’s 
liberty or life would be safe when tried by that individual.” 

He added a new charge against the Government— 

He would only mention what had happened on the eve of the Special Com- 
“Nothing,” said Swift, “was so useful to a Government as oc 
casionally practising the ‘terrifying line.’ ? On the eve of the Special Com- 
mission going down, various parties were arrested simultaneously, in different 
parts of the country and in that town. Were not several individuals seized in 
Were not Feargus O'Connor and others 
seized on the eve of the Special Commission going down? And could there 
have been any other object than to excite the terrors of the public, and make 
The 
crime alleged against these individuals was known six weeks before : the Govern- 
ment had been in full possession of the evidence, but they used their power to 
arrest these individuals on the eve of the Special Commission. Enormous bail 
was asked at the Police-office: it was said in the Ministerial organs that the 
parties were charged with something little short of high treason—something 
like the charge against Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall. ‘Tbe Special Commission 
issued, many trials took place, working men by the hundred were transported, 
and others were sentenced to undergo an imprisonment which under the 
discipline of our prisons was rendered worse than execution—which was made 
a long, lingering death. The cases of the persons arrested were investigated ; 
the charges turued out to be frivolous ; one eighth, and in some instances one- 
tenth, of the bail before demanded by the Police Magistrates was taken, and 
these individuals were liberated. He said, then, that such a system was most 
disgraceful to the Government. 

Major Revell, who propused a 
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the three Juries of 1794, that tried Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, took 
some exception to Mr. Duncombe’s comparison of the past and present— 

However awful the Chairman might think the present state of things in the 
Northern counties, yet, if he had lived in the time of the trials of Hardy and 
the others, he would have thought it a reign of terror then, and comparative 
quiet now. When any individual then entered a coffeehouse, or a public 
meeting, and expressed any sentiments favourable to the rights of man, he was 
looked upon with suspicion, and might think himself fortunate if he escaped 
with a black eye. He remembered at that time great pains were taken to pack 
juries to convict the prisoners, and that a worthy Alderman sat up all night 
with the solicitor for the Crown to endeavour to pack a jury to hang these 
men. It was only from the fortunate circumstance, that instead of taking the 
freeholders alphabetically the names were put into a hat, that the patriots 
were saved from the gallows. 


Messrs. Tremenhere and Twisselton, the Assistant Poor-law Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of education among the 
pauper children of St. Pancras parish, and virtually into the alleged in- 
terference of Mr. Williams in the religious examination, have issued 
their report; which is a very voluminous document. ‘The Commis- 
sioners point out, that under the 19th section of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, it was the duty of the Directors present to prevent any at- 
tempts at proselytism, and “ especially all of the nature and character 
of the one now in question”; they regret that the Directors did not 
formally express an opinion on Mr. Williams’s conéuct, both as a means 
of preventing such interference in future and as an assurance to those 
interested in the children that they would be protected from such at- 
tempts. The report enters into a detailed statement of the children’s 
acquirements; which is upon the whole unfavourable, the children be- 
ing in too many cases backward and ignorant. But there has been an 
improvement since the present schoolmaster and schoolmistress took 
charge of the school. The Commissioners condemn the wearisome at- 
tendance on Divine service to which the children are compelled: they 
are not only obliged to attend Divine service twice every Sunday, but 
80 of the children attend two full morning services, and 24 are present 
at two services in the morning and two in the afternoon: all are en- 
gaged in religious services or employments, either in church or school, 
for five hours during the Sunday ; the 24 are so engaged for six hours and 
a half. The Commissioners recommend the establishment of an infant- 
school, and say, towards the conclusion of their report—‘ We are satis- 
fied also, that much improvement would arise in the management of 
these schools, and in the results they would produce, by attention toa 
proper mode of registering the progress, the industrial work done, and 
the general conduct of each child; by more exact classification, more 
frequent and accurate examinations, more varied industry, both for the 
boys and girls; by providing more books, apparatus, and means of in- 
struction and illustration.” 


A meeting of the Committee appointed by the public meeting to 
arrange the Times Testimonial was held on Monday, to receive the re- 
port of the Auditors of the accounts. Lord Mayor Pirie took the chair. 
Mr. H. Hughes, as honorary secretary, reported, that since the last 
meeting of the Committee, contributions to the amount of 36/. 10s. had 
been received; including 10 guineas from the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 5/. from Mr. William Cotton, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and seven sums of two guineas, and six sums 
of one guinea each; making the total amount subscribed 2,702l. 6s., 
every shilling of which had been received. He laid before the meeting 
the following summary of the subscriptions— 








Number. Amount. 
& s. d. 
1 Sir John Pirie, Lord Mayor (Chairman and Treasurer) 10 10 O 
38 Public companies .........:.ccssceeseseeceessseseereees .. 3830 5 0 
64 Magistrates, &c. of the city of London ........... -. 194 6 0 
58 London bankers, and joint-stock banks.............06 . 518 9 0 
129 London merchants, manufacturers, traders, &c. .......... 790 1 O 
116 Country bankers, merchants, public companies, &c...... 429 10 O 
21 Foreign bankers, merchants, public companies, &c........ 127 7 0O 
128 Individuals and anonyMousS.............cssessessssccssceeeees 301 13 0 
555 Dotal sccioscese eeeeenens baniesaaies 2,702 6 0 


The subscriptions from “ foreign merchants, bankers, public companies, &c.,” 
were from Alexandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Calcutta, Cologne, Dantzic, Florence, 
Geneva, Hamburg, La Guayra, (in South America,) Macao, Malta, Messina, 
Naples, Newfoundland, Ostend, Paris, Venice, Vevay, and Wisbaden. And 
Mr. Hughes knew for a certainty that they would have been much more con- 
siderable and numerous, but for the very great losses (in many cases ruinous) 
sustained by firms all over the Continent of Europe through the very con- 
spiracy afterwards brought to light and exposed by the Times. 

The sum of 2,000/. had been devoted to establishing two scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge in connexion with Christ's Hospital and the 
City of London School. A tablet is to be set up in the new Royal 
Exchange, aud another in the Times office. The report was affirmed, 
and thanks were passed to the several honorary officers of the Com- 
mittee. 


In the Bail Court, on Thursday, Justice Patteson granted a rule 
calling upon Thomas Badger, Esq., and the Rev. H. W. Cartwright, 
Magistrates of Staffordshire, to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed against them, for refusing, from improper and cor- 
rupt motives, to admit to bail the Reverend Arthur O'Neill, a Dissenting 
preacher, who was brought before them on a charge of having attended 
an illegal meeting during the late disturbances. He had been called 
upon to find bail, himself in 200/. and two sureties of 100/. each; but 
the persons whom he produced, members of the Town-Council, were 
rejected because they had attended Chartist meetings. The same bail 
was afterwards accepted by Chief Justice Tindal. Justice Patteson 
said, that the defendants had not only acted wrongfully in refusing the 
bail, but that their manner of refusing, and the expressions which they 
used, and especially the observation that they had other reasons for their 
refusal, but which they had refused to state, altogether established a 
ease which justified the Court in granting a rule calling upon them to 
explain their conduct. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, William Lionel Felix 
Tollemache, commonly called Lord Huntingtower, was brought up for 
final examination as a horse-dealer. His balance-sheet, which ex- 
tended over a very short space of time, showed liabilities to the amount 
of 200,000/.,, and very problematical assets, A proof was tendered on 





behalf of a Mr. Holt, upon acceptances by the bankrupt for 859/.; the 
consideration for those bills was two checks for 800/. which Lord Hunt- 
ingtower gave to John Perry Nicholls, the manager of the Westminster 
Loan Investment Company, for whom Mr. Holt discounted the bills 
“in his (Nicholls's) private capacity.” Lord Huntingtower lent his 
name to Colonel Copeland for several bil!s, for one of which proof was 
now tendered; but, said the bankrupt, “I received no other value for 
them than now and then a horse.” Mr. James, counsel for some of the 
creditors, examined the noble bankrupt, with a view to ascertain the 
bond fide and mala fide debts. Some electioneering matters were dis- 
closed— 

“ I see your Lordship puts down 3,0002. as the amount of your election-ex. 
penses at Andover: now I wish to know how you make out that sum?” —« | 
cannot tell you exactly, for I kept no books, as I did not think I was liable to 
be made a bankrupt, and all that I had to assist me in making out my balance- 
sheet was my recollection and a few memoranda.” 

“ You were a candidate, I believe, my Lord, for the representation of An. 
dover ?”— Yes, I recollect well being a candidate for Andover. Before my 
going down there, I was told that I could obtain a large sum of money to pay 
off my minority debts; but I found upon inquiry, that I was not to have or to 
expect as much money from my family as I was before led to expect. An ob- 
jection, however, was taken to me at the election, as I was not of age; and 
Lord William Paget was elected.” 

“ And yet your Lordship states you expended 3,000/. upon that election ? "— 
“ Yes, I did. It was expended in various ways. It was disbursed by Mr, 
Henry Footner of Andover and by Mr. Busini of Stockbridge; but I kept no 
correct account of it, though I paid myself the majority of the bills, such as 
tavern-bills and the like.” 

“Then did your Lordship pay for Lord William Paget ?””—‘ He was elected 
upon the principle, that if he was required by me or by the constituency to re- 
sign the seat, he should do so at once in favour of me; and not having done so, 
I think that, as a man of honour, he is bound to repay me. He has derived 
all the benefit, and as a gentleman he is bound to pay me. Samuel Banford 
Hamer was at the election; and on the Sunday preceding the election, Lord 
William Paget, Mr. Busini, and myself put our names to a bill for 400/., which 
was given to Hamer to get discounted in order to meet some pressing expenses: 
but though Hamer took away the bill, we never obtained a farthing of money 
for it; nor did I see Hamer himself, though possibly he might have been at 
the election. The polling was just two days before I came of age.” 

“T wish to ask your Lordship, had you among the whole of you, on the 
Sunday before the polling, such a sum as 100/. among you ? ”—“ I cannot say, 
but J had not.” 

“Had Lord William Paget ?’—‘ That is a question I cannot answer.” 

“ And you have no detailed account of your expenses ? ”—“TI have not. In 
a contested election, there are many expenses which could not be properly re- 
gistered.’ 

Here is a passage of another kind— 

“TI find here that a Mrs. Edmonds is down for 7,200/., for which your 
balance-sheet states her to hold security: who is she ?”—* She lives in St. 
James's Place; and holds security for 2,000/.; for which she only gave me 
1,300/, and I consider that she now owes me the other 700/. The transaction 
arose on account of the deposit of Colonel Copeland’s commission with her. I 
accepted accommodation-bills for her to a large amount, and for which I had 
no consideration whatever.” 

“ What is Mrs. Edmonds ?”—* She is the very intimate friend—(A laugh)— 
of Colonel Copeland; and is, as I understand, a bill-broker. ‘This transaction 
happened four or five months before I came of age. I here beg leave to say, 
that having obtained 7,000/,, through Mr. Samuel Forde, then my attorney, 
from Cox, Biddulph, and Co., upon the joint security of myself and Captain 
Byng, I redeemed the commission of Colonel Copeland which he had pledged. 
Mrs. Edmonds told me that she would give me 2,000/. for it then, down. She 
did give me 1,200/., with a promise to give me the difference in a few days; 
but I never since received it. All these, the bills, commission, &:., is, as I un- 
derstand, pledged by Mrs. Edmonds to a Mr. Hume, formerly a carver and 
gilder in a very large way, and now a bill-broker. This Mr. Hume is the same 
person who sold up my establishment.” 

The proceedings were further adjourned. 

The examination was continued on Thursday, with no abatement of 
the extraordinary nature of the disclosures. ‘Take the bankrupt’s ac- 
count of his business— 

Mr. James—* You have given us no account of your dealings as a horse- 
dealer: have you not had as many as two hundred and fifty horses? ”—*“ I be- 
lieve I had, but not all at one time: I have bought a dozen horses in a day, 
sold some, chopped others, and when I bought paid in cash, and not by cheque. 
I had bankers in 1840 and 1841, Messrs, Cox and Biddulph, and Sir Claude 
Scott ; and when quite a youth I had some cash at Messrs. Mas'erman. I in- 
tended to have opened an account with the Bank of England, as Mr. Hume 
told me he could raise a large sum for me from the Globe Insurance-office, to 
meet the bills which I had made payable there; but ultimately I did not obtain 
the money.” He was pressed a good deal as to the disposal of the sums re- 
ceived by him for his horses; but his answer was, that having kept no books 
or accounts, he could not give further information than he had already done. 

“ Your Lordship left England in 1841: pray what property had you then?” 
—‘“TI had property which I considered worth trom 11,000/. to 13,0002. I hada 
quantity of plate, a quantity of wine, several carriages, and some very valuable 
harness; but I had not a yacht of my own at that time. I had three stage- 
coaches running from London to Salisbury, for which I was paid 2kd. per 
mile; and I think that rate of mileage is now due to me. 1 bought and sold 
— and coaches, &c. for ‘a living,’ as I had no allowance from my family at 
the time.’ 

Lord Huntingtower’s “ minority debts,” debts incurred when he was 
a minor, are set down at 74,0001.: of that sum, Mr, Commissioner Fon- 
blanque said, he doubted whether the bankrupt had ever received 
15,0001. value in consideration: his “ majority debts” were set down at 
128,530/.; but that sum included “ minority debts” which he had re- 
newed: he had expended 28,000/. since he had become of age. The 
disappearance of the money seems to be accounted for by such passages 
as the following— 

Mr. James—* Among this long list of creditors, we come to Captain 
Byng ?”—* Yes, Sir; we were in the habit of giving mutual accommodation to 
each other, as Byng and I were in the habit of drawing together when I wasa 
minor. He usually said he would pay his share, and I thought that when I 
became of age I would pay mine; but in many cases he kept the whole of the 
funds to himself. Ido not know who are the holders of these bills, nor the sum 
to which they amount.” 

“ Are they 20,000/. ?”—“ Yes, and I should say to a greater extent, including 
my minority and majority bills.” 

“Next in order we come to Mr. Hume ?”—“ He swept off all my estate, 
worth at least twelve thousand pounds, after I went abroad. I gave him a bill 
of sale in December, about a week before I went abroad.” 

“ Who is Mr. Hume ?”—“ He is, I believe, a picture-fancier, a carver and 
gilder in a large way, and a bill-broker : I owed him about 8,000/. ; he has given 
me no account of the sale of my effects.” 
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In the course of his examination, Lord Huntingtower exclaimed—“ In 
truth, I do not understand these accounts myself; and they are prin- 
cipally prepared under the direction of my solicitor and accountant.” 
Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque said that he must be made to under- 
stand them. The examination was adjourned for a month, to enable 
the bankrupt to amend his accounts. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, the Lord Mayor made public the 
following communication from Lord Elibank, whose name was in the 
list of Vice-Presidents of the British American Association for Emi- 
gration and Colonization— 
“Ryde, Isle of Wight, 3d November 1842. 

“My Lord—Having lately observed in the newspapers several reports re- 
lative to an association called ‘ The British American,’ and also that my name 
has been coupled with it as one of the Vice-Presidents, and in consequence of 
the manner in which the said Association scems to be conducting its proceed- 
ings, in justice to myself I take the liberty of acquainting your Lordship how 
I became connected with it. 

“ About eight years ago, or perhaps more, several reports of proceedings 
were sent to me, having for their object the recovery of certain lands in Nova 
Scotia, said to belong to the Baronets of that order. The representations 
were so plausibly made, and seemed to be sanctioned by so many respectable 
parties, that I felt no hesitation at the time in adding my approval of the mea- 
sures. It soon afterwards, however, became evident to me that the attempt 
to recover these lands from the Government was altogether absurd; so that I 
ceased to feel any interest in the matter, and never took any further notice of 
their proceedings. 

“ By what species of ingenuity the object of recovering lands said to belong to 
the Baronets of Nova Scotia, has been made to slide into the present scheme, I 
am at a total loss to understand. I was applied to to become a Vice-President ; 
but to this application I never replied, nor have I in any way sanctioned the 
chameleon-like appearance which has been adopted. 

“TI might not have considered it necessary to have objected to my name being 
mixed up with this British American Association, had its objects been clear 
and intelligible, and likely to be of any advantage to the public; but since all 
its proceedings seem to be so dark and mysterious, and of very questionable 
advantages to those for whom they are said to be devised, I think it due to 
myself to send your Lordship this explanation of my connexion with the British 
American Association. 

“T have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, EvIBAnk.” 

A person waited upon the Lord Mayor with a letter from the Com- 
pany, requesting that he would direct that the parcel which had been 
delivered to Childs the constable, by some person who had a tem- 
poyary authority on board the Barbados, and which was stated to be 
valued at 20,000/., should be handed over to the Company. ‘The Lord 
Mayor asked what the parcel contained ; and was informed that its con- 
tents were merely papers relating the origin of the Company and to the 
Baronetage. ‘The Lord Mayor—‘ Any property of value?” Mes- 
senger—‘ None at all.” Some of the papers were then exhibited; and 
the Lord Mayor delivered up the parcel, stating he had no right to ex- 
amine it. 

Messrs. Palmer and Nettleship, who appear to be the solicitors to the 
Duke of Argyll, transmit to the Times the following extract of a letter 
from the Duke, as a reply to animadversions by the Times on his con- 
nexion with the Association. They prefix a statement of their own— 

“ With reference to the paragraph contained in your paper of the 3d instant, 
to the effect, ‘ that it seemed his Grace was asked, and consented, by taking 
shares in this Company, to participate himself in the profits,’ we are autho- 
rized to state that the Duke is not a shareholder, and never for a moment con- 
templated deriving personally any profit from the operations of the Society.” 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 

TO MR. NETTLESHIP, DATED INVERARY, 4TH NOVEMBER. 

“ T was induced, by the eloquent representations of Dr. Rolph, to take an 
interest in the Society, because I really believed that such a Society, if pro- 
perly conducted, would afford greater facilities for enabling a large mass of 
almost destitute inhabitants upon my estates of Tirie and Mull to emigrate to 
Canada upon safe and certain grounds; and, with the guarantee of a respect- 
able company, that they would, immediately upon arrival in America, be placed 
upon lands where, if they were disposed to be industrigus, they might speedily 
realize a comfortable independence: and I determined that none of the people 
upon my estates should emigrate at all, if they would take my advice, until a 
sure and certain situation should be secured for every individual proposing to 
remove. 

“ By means of the Company I hoped more readily to obtain this desirable 
end; but hitherto I have been disappointed; and I feel that it is a ridiculous 
situation to hold the presidency of a company professing to provide lands for 
destitute persons to emigrate to, but who have never yet exhibited their title- 
deeds to any lands, or proved their possession of capital stock to my satisfaction ; 
neither have they, since I presided at a meeting in June last, reported to me, 
their President, any details of their proceedings or future plans. Now, it does 
not suit my ideas of propriety to hold the ottice of President of a Society of 
whose proceedings I am not regularly informed, and over which I have in fact 
nocontrol whatever; and therefore, without presuming to doubt the good faith 
and good intentions of those who assume the management of the society, I 
beg leave to withdraw from the situation of President, and to take my son’s 
name also out of the list of Vice- Presidents.” 

A complaint was preferred last week, by Mr. Samuel Morley, of the 
firm of J. and R. Morley, in Wood Street, Cheapside, accompanied by 
Mr. Bevan, a solicitor, and about fifty respectable hosiers, of certain op- 
pressive proceedings on the part of the London Caoutchoue Company. 
The patent articles manufactured by the Company are piratically imi- 
tated; the Company cannot get at the spurious manufacturers for 
want of evidence,—some of them indeed are in France,—and therefore 
they have attacked the retail-dealers; having filed fifty-five bills in 
Chancery against retail hosiers of the Metropolis! It was alleged 
by Mr. Morley, that in several cases the solicitor to the Company had 
gone round to the defendants and had compromised the matter on their 
paying a sum of money each. A list of persons who had paid in this 
way was handed in: they were fifteen in number, and the sums paid 
ranged from 15/. to 70. Mr. ‘Taylor, one of the hosiers, said that the 
solicitor to the Company had himself tought a pair of braces at his 
shop, and afterwards Mr. Taylor received a subpeena from the Court of 
Chancery. Mr. Wight, the solicitor, said, that there 150 persons who 
had infringed the patent : he had acted merely for the protection of the 
Company’s interests: he had paid money out of pocket, the actual costs 
of each application to Chancery being 25/. Sir Peter Laurie said, that 
he had never heard of anything more discreditable; and he advised all 
who might now be under threat of proceedings in Chancery not to pay. 
Several cried out, “ We never will.” The further hearing of the case was 














adjourned till yesterday ; when there was another long discussion. It 
came out that Mr. Leaf, a principal shareholder of the Company, had 
expressed his disgust at the mode in which legal proceedings had been 
resorted to against retail-dealers, and had used his influence to stay 
those proceedings and to reduce the costs to money out of pocket. 
Counsel appeared to vindicate the conduct of the Company’s officers ; 
but Mr. Leaf came forward in person, and declared, with some emotion, 
that as long as he belonged to the Company such proceedings should 
not again be resorted to against the retailers, This seems to have 
settled the case. 





The Wrobvinces. 

We have accounts of the Municipal elections from a few additional 
places. The list is necessarily imperfect, because in some cases the 
account is given in such a way as to convey no political information to 
the distant reader ; as when only the names of the Councillors are given, 
without stating their politics. 

Barnstaple. The election leaves only two Tories in the Council. 

Bideford. There appears to be no change in the state of parties. 

Bolton. The Conservatives have returned nine out of thirtecn candidates. 

Bridgewater. The Council now consists of twenty-four Conservatives. 

Carlisle. Among the retiring Councillors, were two ‘Tories, who were re- 
placed by two Liberals; leaving the Council thirty-nine Liberals and one Tory. 

Dartmouth. The Tories offered no opposition. 

Lincoln. The Conservatives returned two out of three candidates; making 
their first inroad upon the hitherto exclusively Liberal corporation. 

Plymouth. The Tories gained one. 

South Molton. Three Liberals and one Tory were returned. 

Tiverton. The election leaves not a single Tory in the Council. 

Much interest was excited in Staffordshire, on Tuesday, by a meeting 
of Magistrates in the Shire-hall, to consider the expediency of esta- 
blishing a police force under the County and District Constables Acts. 
Among the gentlemen present, were the Earl of Dartmouth, Viscount 
Sandon, M.P., the Hon. E. Littleton, Mr, E. Buller, M.P., Alderman 
Copeland, M.P., Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P., Captain Powys, and about 
fifty other influential Magistrates. Petitions were presented from forty 
Magistrates in various parts of the county against a general Police 
force, and from three in favour of it. Lord Sandon presen#ed the re- 
port of a Committee appointed at a previous meeting— 

The Committee recommended the appointment of a Chief Constable for the 
entire county, at a salary of 350/. and travelling-expences; that the county 
should be divided into three districts, the particulars of the several divisions to 
be afterwards fixed. The first, the Pottery district, to have four Superin- 
tendents (three at 100¢. and one at 130/. per — and sixty Constables ; 
the salaries 16s, 18s., and 20s. per week. The Wolverhampton or mining 
districts (containing Wednesbury, Bilston, Sedgeley, West Bromwich, &c.) to 
have six Superintendents, at 100/. each, and ninety Constables, at the former- 
mentioned rate of wages. Thirdly, that for the remaining portion of the 
county, viz. the rural districts, twelve Superintendents should be appointed ; 
but that the Constables far these parts should be selected by the Magistrates 
in the several parishes, and remunerated according to the provisions of the 
Parochial Constables Act, commonly called Sir James Graham's Act, passed 
in the last session of Parliament; these Constables to be under the direction 
of the Superintendents of the County Constabulary Force, and the salaries of 
the Superintendents to be 130/. each, including their horses. 

The expense was estimated at 3,548/. and 5,292. for the Pottery and 
Wolverhampton districts respectively. The general opinion was in 
favour of a Police; which it was considered the late riots had proved 
to be necessary. Alderman Copeland said, he believed that if there had 
been fifty Policenien in the Potteries no disturbance would have taken 
place. The most discussion was raised by the proposal to establish a 
Police in the rural districts ; but every part of the project was encoun- 
tered by amendments. Ultimately, the plan was agreed to, with the 
modification that there should only be eight instead of twelve Superin- 
tendents in the rural districts; and a Committee was appointed to carry 
the plan into effect. 

Sir Charles Shaw, in the recent controversy about the conduct of the 
Magistrates during the riots at Manchester, mentioned that Colonel 
Hogg, his secretary, had denied that an interview took place with two 
gentlemen on the 8th August: Colonel Hogg, ina letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian, now says that he called on the editor of that paper 


| not to deny that an interview had taken place, but to correct some in- 


accuracies respecting it— 

“ On the afternoon of Monday the 8th of August, (says the Colonel.) two 
gentlemen called at the Police-otfice to see Sir Charles Shaw: in his absence, 
they mentioned to me the state of the country in the neighbourhood of Ashton 
and Staleybridge ; and said, they had heard the rioters intended to come to 
Manchester. My reply was, that Sir Charles Shaw had received information 
of an outbreak at Ashton; and that I had no doubt, if it was ascertained the 
mob were to visit Manchester, proper arrangements would be made to stop 
them. This information (and other reports which reached the office on the 
same afternoon) was communicated by me to Sir Charles Shaw, and must have 
escaped his memory in the events that followed.” 

The following is put forth as a correction of the statement respecting 
the results of the Stafford Commission— 

« All the convicts sentenced to be transported without imprisonment have 
been removed to the York hulk at Gosport, 52 in number. Not one has had 
his sentence of transportation commuted to six months’ imprisonment. There 
are not any left in the pris n for transportation for seven years, except two, 
who have received sentence of six months’ imprisonment for another crime, 
and are afterwards to be transported. ‘There is not any foundation for pre- 
suming that any transports will be sent to the Model Prison at Pentonville. 
Not any of the convicts have left families of eight children,—as the following 
list will clearly show: wife and five children, 3; wife and four children, 5; 
wife and three children, 3; wife and two children, 6; wife and one child, 8; 
wife and not any children, 1; single men, 26; total, 52.” 





The Cheltenham Magistrates resumed, on Friday, the hearing of the 
charge preferred by Mr. Augustus Newton, barrister, son-in-law of the 
late Admiral Sir R. Ricketts, against Lady Ricketts, Mr. Straford a 
solicitor, Mr. Wright a surgeon, and Messrs. Buckman and Cousins ~ 
clerks to Mr. Straford, of conspiring to forge the signature of Sir R. 
Ricketts to a document purporting to be his last will and testament, 
with intent to defraud the prosecutor and his wife, Letitia Frances, 
daughter of the deceased, of the share of the deceased’s estate, amounting 
to 60,000/., to which they would have been entitled, had he died intes- 
tate, on the 18th August last. The question was, whether the Admiral 

















did nor did not cut off his daughter with a shilling, leaving his property 
to others: and a good deal of evidence was adduced to show that in his 
latter days he was imbecile in body and mind. On the other hand, it 
came out that he and Lady Ricketts were so displeased with the mar- 
fiage of Mr. and Mrs, Newton, that a servant “never saw him so much 
distressed.” On Wednesday, the Magistrates abruptly dismissed the 
case. 

A guilty conscience has discovered a series of crimes. Frances Ben- 
mett, a woman living at Ruardean Hill, in the Forest of Dean, being ill, 
sent for the Reverend Henry Formby, the Curate of the place, and told 
him that she had successively killed six children which she had had by 
aman named Yapp. As the first five were born, they were drowned, 
and buried beneath the floor of a brewhouse; the last lived for two 
days; but being sickly, she poisoned it. The Police searched the brew- 
house, and dug up the six skeletons; and an inquest was held on the 
skeletons on Tuesday; but Bennett, who had recovered, now denied 
her story. The Curate and her sister, however, deposed too distinetly 
to her confessions when ill for her to retract; and she and Yapp were 
detained in custody; the inquest being adjourned. One, which seems 
to have been the chicf source of solicitude when Bennett was ill, was 
the desire to have the six bodies removed from the baru and buried 
ix a churchyard. 





IRELANL. 

Mr. Henry Kemmis, Chairman of Kildare county, has been appointed 
to the Chairmanship of Kilmainham, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Maxwell Blacker. The post is worth 2,000/ a year. Mr. Kemmis is 
succeeded in Kildare by Mr. Christopher Coppinger, a Roman Catholic 
barrister, much esteemed by all parties. 

In the Dublin Court of Chancery, on Tuesday, reference was made 
to a decision by Sir Michael O'Loghien; which elicited a tribute to his 
memory from Lord Chancellor Sugden— 

* Mention having been made of the name of the late Master of the Rolls, I 
cannot omit this opportunity of stating how much I deplore his decease, and 
how sincerely I sympathize in the general feeling fer his loss, and in the admi- 
ration entertained for his virtues. His kind disposition and pleasing manners 
insured the regard of those over whom he presided ; and his great attainments 
asa lawyé, his practical kQgwledge, his untiring industry, and above all his 
earnest desire to promote the ends of justice, demand the respect of ali; and 
in him the judicial bench has indeed lost one of its brightest ornaments. He 
has imposed a heavy task upon his successor. That successor may not hope 
(and I dare say docs not) to excel the eminent person whose loss we must de- 
plore; but by a rare union of like qualities, Lhave no doubt he will tread in 
the steps of his gifted and esteemed predecessor.” 

Sir Edward Sugden was much affected, and a breathless silence pre- 
vailed in Court. 

The results of the Municipal Elections are thus summed up by the | 
Cork Southern Reporter ; who couples the elections with the Repeal of | 
the Union— 

“ The result of the late elections, as well in the metropolis asin the Southern 
parts of the kingdom, presents an indication of public feeling on this subject 
which is worthy of notice, inasmuch as the vacancies, in the Corporations al- | 
ready formed lave been very generally filled up by individuals selected as well 
for the integrity of their public principles as for their adherence to and support 
of this national question ; and the newly-constituted Corporations of Water- | 
ford and Clonmel are almost to a man composed of Repealers. We subjoin, | 
as a further illustration of this, a rcturn showing the preference of Repeal prin- | 
ciples to have preponderated, with one exception, in the selection of persons to | 
fill the office of Chief Magistrate in those localities to which we refer— 

“Tn Dublin—Mr. O'Connell, the father of Repeal, is succeeded by Mr. 
George Roe, a most worthy citizen, but not a Repealer. ; 

“In Cork—Mr. Lyons, a Repealer, is succeeded by Mr. Beamish, also a 
Repealer. 

“In Limerick—Mr. Honan, a Repealer, has been reélected by the unani- 
mous voice of the Council, and with the marked approval of his fellow-citizens 
of all classes. 

“In Waterford—Mr. Meagher, a Repealer, is elected the first Mayor of the 
Reformed Corporation under the new Municipal Act. 

“In Clonmel—Mr. Hackett, proprietor of the Zipperary Free Press, a Re- 
pealer, is also elected the first Mayor under the new régime. 

“ And in every instance where the Liberals have carried the wards in the 
election of Councillors in the newly-formed Corporations, the same principle has 
been acted upon of returning those who were known to be favourable to a Re- 
peal of the Union.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail scenis to confirm the conclusions of the 
Cork paper; taking Lord Eliot roundly to task— 

“ We know not with what degree of satisfaction Lord Eliot will behold the 
triumph and the stimulus which Ais measure—we call it his, for he was the 
first to break down the firm balance of opposition which resisted the recon- 
struction of Irish Municipal Corporations and free entrance to the enemy—thie 
stimulus, we say, which his measure has given to Repeal. * * * Thus, in 
every Corporation in Ireland but one Repeal has triumphed, and is now giving 
to the principle involved all the encouragement and power to be derived from 
the influence and emoluments of corporate institutions. Belfast is the one ex- 
ception. But for that we have no reason to thank Lord Eliot; for he was the 
stanch advocate of a five-pound qualification—a franchise which would have | 
made Belfast as Popish and seditious as Clonmel itsclf.” 

The new Mayor of Belfast has expressed his resolution to accept of | 
no salary; a source of great pride to his party. | 

—__—_——— | 





At the meeting of the Repeal Association, Mr. O'Connell brought for- 
ward the second report of a Committee on the present prospecis of the 
Repeal cause— 

The Committee conceived that there were four classes of difficulties in the 
way of Repeal. First, the apathy which had come on the public mind in con- 
sequence of the complete success of Toryism in England. Secondly, tie con- 
duct of the leaders of the Chartists. Thirdly, the Whig obstacle in Ireland, 
by which the Repealers had been deprived of a great number of barristers and 
the middle-classes. He bad, however, great hopes of the youth of Ireland; 
end he looked forward to Old Ireland being rescued and redcemed from apathy 
and indifference by Young Ireland. The fourth obstacle was the greatest, 
arising from the apprehension of the Tories that Repeal would lead to Roman 
Catholic ascendancy and Protestant persecution. Mr. O'Connell designated 
this apprehension as irrational avd unfounded. i 

[The Committee forgot the fifth obstacle—the impractivability of ob- 
taining the consent of England and Scotland. ] 
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| The Archduke Frederick of Austria and suite returned to Mivart’s 
| 

arm. 
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SCOTLAND. 


There are no materials to complete the summary of the Scotch 
Municipal Elections, on account of the same defects that we have no- 
ticed in the case of the English; but we add a few to those reported 
last week— 

Aberdeen. The Nonintrusionists are said to have gained strength. 

Airdrie. Three Tories were elected and one Liberal. 

Anstruther Easter. The election makes the Council composed of eleven 
Liberals and eight Conservatives. 

Crail. Seven retiring Councillors were elected without opposition. 

Cupar. The Conservatives took no part in the election. 

Dumbarton. Six Conservatives were returned without opposition. 

Dunfermline. The Council is said to be composed of thirteen Radicals, one 
Whig, and eight Tories ; but the Radicals have lost ground by the election, 

Dundee. The successful candidates are thus classed—Nonintrusionist, 
three; Dissenter, one; Moderate Tory, one; “ Sturgeite and Voluntary,” 
two. The struggle lay mainly between the Complete Suffragists and the Non- 
| intrusionists; but the election has not affected the relative position of parties 
| in the Council, 
| Falkirk. Four Liberals were returned without opposition. 





| 


Greenock. It was a compact between the Liberal and Conservative parties 
that the outgoing Councillors should be returned; and five out of the six were 
so; the sixth being returned by a party who are accused of treacherously 
breaking the compact. 

Jnvcrness. ‘The election turned upon a local matter, the sale of some town- 
lands; to which all the successful candidates were opposed. 

Kilmarnock. The Tories gained five out of six. 

Lanark. The Tories returved two out of the seven new Councillors; at 
which the Liberals express surprise. 

Perth. The struggle lay between two sections of the Liberals, Nonintrusionist 
| and Moderate, and the Nonintrusionist party gain one by the transaction : on 
the whole, however, they are still in a considerable minority. 

St, Andrew's. All the successful candidates were Tories. 

Miscellaneous. 

The usual skeleton Parliament assembled on Thursday, in order to 
the form of a further prorogation. A little before three o’clock, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Dake of Buccleuch, and Lord Wharncliffe, took 
their seats as Lords Commissioners ; Mr. Ley and other clerks of the 
House of Commons, representing that body, were summoned; and the 
Lord Chancellor declared Parliament further prorogued to Tuesday the 
13:h December. 

It is now rumoured that Parliament will meet, “for the despatch of 
business,” about the third weck in January. 





Hotel on Wednesday, after an extensive tour in Scotland, and one more 
hasty through Wales and the Midland Counties. 

A correspondent writes us as follows—‘‘ The Marquis of London- 
derry, when following the fox-hounds on Monday last, fell from his 
horse at T'wo-mile Houses, near Stockton-on-Tees, and broke his right 
His Lordship was immediately conveyed to Wynyard Park, 
where he received surgical assistance.” — Globe. 

The public will be sorry to hear that Captain Basi! Hall, R.N., whose 
literary and professional eminence are so widely known, is in a condi- 
tion of mind and body the most painful to contemplate. Captain Hall 
is at present at the Naval Hospital at Haslar.— Standard, Nov. 11. 

Sir John Cross, Judge of the Court of Review, died at his house in 
Whitehall Place, on Saturday, of disease in the heart; having sat in his 
Court on the same day. Sir John Cross was born in 1768. He was 
successively student of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was long a member of the Northern circuit. He was created 
a Sergeant-at-law in 1819, appointed King’s Sergeant in 1827, succeeded 
Lord Abinger as Attorney-General for the Counties Palatine of Lan- 
caster and Durham, and was in 1832 appointed one of the Judges of 
the Court of Review. He was reputed a scholar and a sound lawyer, 

ud was highly esteemed not only in his profession, but also among a 
wide circle of friends. 

Mr. William Hone, the well-known author of the Every-day Book and 
other popular works, died on Sunday last, at his house in Grove Place, 
Tottenham, after a long illness and much suffering, whieh he bore with 
the most exemplary patience. In early life he was celebrated as one of 
the first satirical writers of the day; his Dolitical House that Jack 
Built went through upwards of fifty editions; and it is said, that by 
illustrating this and similar works the fame of George Cruikshank was 
first established. By putting one of his satires into the form of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England he was prosecuted for blasphemy ; 
and his trial before Lord Ellenborough, which lasted three days, and in 
which he successfully defended himself in person with the greatest abi- 
lity, may be considered one of the causes celébres of this country. When 
Dr. Stodart established the paper, now extinct, called the New Times, 
Mr. Hone published an admirable burlesque of it, in the form of a 
newspaper, called the Slap at Slop ; by which he gave a nickname to and 
effectually demolished that very frothy and pompous person. Having 
abandoned his career as a satirist, he appeared in later years as the 
editor of the Every-dauy Book, the Year-Book, and the Tuble-Book, 
three works allon the same principle of giving antiquarian informa- 
tion in a popular form, and all exhibiting the indefatigable perseverance 
and research of Mr. Hone. The Every.day Book, in which the in- 


| formation given is connected with the days in the year, may be con- 


sidered as a standard library-book. ‘Towards the close of his life, he 
became one of the conductors of the Patriot newspaper; and in this 
situation he continued till increasing infirmity, occasioned not so much 
by years as by the unremitting labours of his life, caused him to retire 
from every active pursuit.—- 7imes. 


There is no foundation for the report that Mr. David Pollock is to 
be appointed one of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors Court, 
in the room of the late Mr. Commissioner Bowen. In fact, a very 
general opinion prevails in Westminster Hall, that it is not intended to 
fill up the vacant office. It is also considered doubtful whether the 
Judgeship of the Court of Review, vacant by the death of Sir John 
Cross, will be filled up.—Standard, 





A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, who signs himself “ A 
Retired Judge,” animadverts on the recent appointment of twelve 
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Bankruptcy Commissioners under the new law; which he analyzes 
thus— 

“ Four of the gross number of barristers are of fair qualification. Six of the 
number (being one-half of the Commission) are universally pronounced to be 
‘ bad appointments.’ The remaining two gentlemen are described * as neither 
good nor bad.’ Mr. Balguy is generally admitted to bea tolerable lawyer, and a 
sensible man. Although almost unknown in the London Courts, he was a 
secondary leader of the Midland Circuit, and a Chairman or Deputy-Chairman 
of his County Sessions. No member of the profession would speak unkindly or 

isparagingly of Mr. Sergeant Goulburn; who, to his merit, after holding 
ons in the Navy and the Army, laboured his way into some respecta- 
ble circuit business. But in the Common Pleas he was rarely seen with a 
brief; and if he was not the brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, no 
one would have dreamed of his appointment to a Bankruptcy local Judgeship, 
although he was an old 1831 Commissioner. He will, however, do his duty 
honourably to the best of his ability. Mr. Sergeant Ludlow’s call to 
the same situation stupifies his circuit; and in the Common Pleas he 
abandons no practice. Mr Walker Skirrow is reserved for special mention 
hereafter. Mr. Sergeant H. J. Stephen is a man of considerable legal 
attainments, and was a member of the Common Law Commission: his 
appointment is justifiable. Mr. Ellison had been before 1831 a London Bank- 
rupt Commissioner, but he enjoyed little (if any) business at the bar. Mr. 
Martin John West may be heard of as Recorder of Lynn; but he was destitute 
of profe-sional business in town or country. No one in Westminster Hall can 
discover the clue to his preferment; but the following brief extract from 
Burke’s Bri ish Peerage, article ‘late Lord Orford’s issue,’ may throw some 
light on this appointment: ¢ Maria, married 9th August, 1817, to Martin Joln 
West, Esq.’ Mr. Daniel, though the author of an excellent book on Chancery, 
had little or no practice; but he is a man of professional accomplishments, and 
will probably become a Commissioner of sense, judgment, and industry. Mr. 
Jemmett, penniless in Chancery, is only known at the bar as a son-in-law of 
Sir Edward Sugden; and which relationship to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
is considered his chief qualification. Mr. Charles Phillips is universally 
believed to be the nominee of a noble patron, an ex-Chancellor; he is a 
curious extract from the Reform Club, of which Opposition Association he 
is said to be a member. Mr. Phillips was exclusively a criminal lawyer: his 
practice was confined to the Old Bailey, the London Police-offices, and the 
Crown Courts of the Oxford Circuit; and he rarely, if ever,appeared in Wisi 
Prius business. Asa Public Prosecutor or a Stipendiary Police Magisirate in 
London or the provinces, with a salary of 1,200/ or 1,500/ a year, he mig 
probably be a useful and not overpaid public officer: but no one appointn 
has so surprised his brethren, who are at a loss to discern any possible 
cation he can have for a Bankruptcy Commissioner. The Tory expectants of 
Mr. Phillips's Judgeship of course furiously assail this appointment. Mr. Mon- 

















tague Baker Bere is an equal surprise to the London bar: his contemporaries | 


of the Western Circuit, who know his ¢ interest,’ explain his promotion. Mr. 
Stevenson, a conveyancer, little known in Lincoln’s Inn by his luck, is a com- 
plete puzzle to all. His collateral connexions will, however, explain his good 
fortune: Mr. Stevenson married a Miss Fanny Orme: Mrs. Stevenson’s bro- 
ther, a Mr. Orme, married Miss Goldsmith, daughter of Lewis Gold- 
smith, Esq., of Paris: Mrs. Orme is an elder sister of Lady Lyndhurst! Now 
to the remaining Judge, gazetted as ‘ Walker Skirrow, Esq., one of her Ma- 
jesty’s counsel learned in the law.’ Mr. Skirrow had either retired from ba- 
siness, or business had long retired from him. He is now a rabid Tory, and 
had aided to ‘ write in’ the present Ministry. We find Mr. Walker Skirrow 
lately in ¢ print ’ as a political and party pamphileteer.” 

The new Lunacy Commissioners are subjected to a similar process— 

“ What was the general indignation of the profession, when it became known 
that Lord Lyndhurst had selected two of his own secretaries as the new Lu- 
natic Commissioners,—viz. Mr. E. Winslow, the Secretary of Bankrupts, and 
Mr. F. Barlow, the Secretary of Presentations? These gentlemen, though 
called to the bar in 1826 and 1825, never had a bag of briefs between them. 
In the ‘turn of parties’ they had certainly held various offices under Lord 
Lyndhurst; and his Lordship doubtless owed them a heavy debt for their poli- 
tical and personal services. Mr. Winslow’s appointment to the Commissioner- 
ship of Lunacy may be justified, as he was many years experienced in the old 
list, and was entitled to compensation. But why was he alone selected from 
the old list, so culogized{by Lord Lyndhurst ? 
twin secretaries being placed in the same Commission ? and what possible ex- 
perience or knowledge had Mr. F. Barlow, the ‘Secretary of Presentations’ 
for the office of Judge and Master in Lunacy? Of the law of Bankraptey Mr. 
F. Barlow might have gleaned some ears of knowledge, because, up to 1830, 
he was Lord Lyndhurst’s Secretary of Bankrupts; but of Lunacy 
what can he know? Was it the difference between the Lunacy salaries 
of 2,000/. per annum and 1,200/. a year retiring pension, (with no abatement 
for Income-tax,) which Mr. Barlow preferred, to residence in the country as a 
Bankruptcy Commissioner with only 1,800/. per annum and the lesser retiring 
pension of 1,000/. subject to Income-tax? Why was Mr. Martin John West 
(an old Lunacy Commissioner) metamorphosed into a Bankrupt Commis- 
sioner, instead of being pitchforked into the new Lunacy appointment? A 
solution of this problem is possible. By the provisions of the Lunacy Act, the 
old Lunatic Commissioners are entitled to compensations to the amount of not 
less than ‘ three-fourths’ of thcir former fees and emoluments; but any bar- 
rister receiving an appointment under that act is excluded from compensation. 
By the appointment of Mr. M. J. West to a Commissionership of Bankruptcy, 
therefore, instead of to the Lunacy Commission, Mr. West will receive com- 
pensation in addition to his Bankruptcy salary of 1,800/. per annum; whereas, 
if Mr. Barlow had been appointed to the Bankruptcy Commission and Mr. 
West to the Lunacy, Mr. Barlow would have netted 1,800/. a year only.” 

The Times replies to “ A Retired Judge”; combating his representa- 
tions respecting Lord Lyndhurst’s appointments. ‘The Retired Judge 
had claimed some allowance for Lord Brougham and Lord Cotten- 
ham, as for all Lord Chancellors, in their appointments, on the score 
of “ party pressure”; an allowance which the Times thinks not needed 
by Lord Cottenham, and little by Lord Brougham. ‘Three of the late 
appointments appear to be imputed to that motive— 

“ However, if it was ‘party pressure,’ it was in two instances out of the 
three the pressure of an opposite party. Mr. Skirrow, indeed, is said by the 
letterwriter to owe his appointment chiefly to a nobleman in the North, appa- 
rently Lord Wharncliffe. Let it be supposed, for the argument’s sake, that 
this was party pressure. But the next, Mr. C. Phillips, is described as owing 
his to Lord Brougham. From what party does that pressure come? And the 
third, Mr. Martin West, is generally considered to have been recommended by 
no less a person than Lord Cottenham—another pressure from one certainly 
very competent to judge of professional adequacy, but not very auxiliary to the 
present Administration.” 

The Times expects that Mr. Stevenson will prove highly competent 
to his office: besides, he is not to do single duty, but to act as coadjutor 
with so able a judge as Mr. Stephen at Bristol; and “it will hardly 
be maintained, even by Whig purists, that Lord Lyndhurst was not en- 
titled to bestow one place out of twelve upon an able, though not yet 
publicly eminent, friend of his own.” 

“ Tie letterwriter’s profound ignorance of the Chancery bar and its opinions 
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induces him to suppose that Mr. Jemmett’s chief qualification is his relation- 
ship to Sir E. Sugden. That, no doubt, is in itself a recommendation, anda 
strong one; but if the writer could get access to any good society among equity 
men, he would learn that there are few, if any, of the barristers attending the 
Court of Chancery whose qualifications are more favourably considered by his 
brethren than those of Mr. Jemmett: and ano less general approbation hag 
accompanied the appointment of Mr. Ellison. * * So totally is he un- 
informed of the state of the profession, that he talks of Mr. Bere s appoint- 
ment as one which ‘surprises’ the bar; when their only surprise is that Mr. 
Bere, who is all but a leader on the Western Circuit, filling pretty nearly 
the sort of station held there by the Folletts and Giffords of past days, 
should accept an office by which he sacrifices a carecr fairly promising to 
conduct him to the head of his profession, provided his health: would abide its 
wear and tear. And then, in the last place, we have a succinct condemnation 
of Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, in this quaint and felicitous phrase, that bis ‘ call to 
the same situation stupities his circuit.’” Where the stupidity broods, we 
will not stop to inquire; but this we know, that Mr. Sergeant Ludlow is one 
of the leaders of the Oxford Circuit, both in rank and in business; that he isa 
good and a general lawyer, acute, ingenious, and accurate; that he has had 
immense practice for a vast number years upon country commissions of 
bankrupt, and that until the New Corporation Act he administered in the cha- 
racter of Town-Clerk almost the whole judicial business of the great city of 
Bristol.” 

“ An Attorney,” writing to the Times, complains that the new change 
in the Court of Chancery, effected by a recent Order in Council for 
abolishing the Six Clerks Office, augmeats, instead of diminishing, the 












“It was with the most perf ishment that I read the schedule of fees 
annexed to this order: in every ! rial instance the fees heretofore paid for 
business transacted in the late offices are retained ; and not only retained, but 
increased, in a double, triple,or even qua e degree; and new fees are created, 
of a most novel, burdensome, and oppr ve character as regards both the 
suitor and solicitor: in short, this measure, is to be actcd on in the manner 
proposed, instead of being a benefit to the suitor and a saving of expense, as 
every one was led to expect it would be, will be most awfully the reverse; in 
fact, the result will be that the expense of the proceedings in question will be 
quadrupled at the very least. ‘Tuat 1 may not appear to speak without proof, 
I wil! at once particularize a few of the more prominent items, and place the 
fees that were payable befor yntrast with 
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those made payable by the new order— « 
Fees under 
Old Hee the pew Order, 
L. 8s. Oe zs. dad 
Pat Rie every Wil vice sec skssisestccecsctonees GOCE OR Taxnsccensccen EF G20 
For filing every answer OF Bi icv cincaadaag 010 0 
For filing every repli ah WSs cscxdeoutess 010 0 
For entering appeare 
defendants ...... 0 7 0 
For setting down a Cause...........scceceeees 1} @ 
For every dedimus to take an answer 016 8 
For every special dedimus .,..........c00ce00 1ll 4 
For copies of all documents by the Mas- 
ters in ordinary and Taxing-masters, 
NOON PRUE viss.a casayncadrncn cans savassscuaseipecads a | a °. eee 00 4 
On the amount of every bill of costs as 
taxed, a percentage Of...........000 Seanad ee 4 00 
“On the other hand, there is not a single fee abolished that was payable 









under the old system, except the fee of 6s. 8d. to the Cierk in Court for every 
term in which proceedings were had in suit, and the Clerk in Court’s fees on 
taxing bills of co but in lieu of these, a percentage of 4/. per cent on the 
amount of every bill, and a nearly treble amount for the copies of each bill, are 
to be charged.” . . i : 

“ The returns made by the abolished Clerks in Court of the fees of their 
offices ranged, as I am informed, in several instances, from 5,000/. to 7,0002, 
and even nearly to 8,0002 per annum; to such an enormous extent do these 
gentlemen appear to have been fattening on the distresses of the poor suitor. 
Now, according to the recent act of Parliament, the rule of compensation to 
these gentlemen is to be not Jess than three-fourths, nor more than the whole 
(mark the excessive modesty of this limit!) of the sum which shall be deter- 
mined by the Lord Chancellor to be the net annual value of their fees and 
emoluments; and if they choose to take office under the act, then it is ex- 
pressly provided that their compensation shall not be so reduce: as to make 
the annual amount to be received for compensation and salary together less 
than the full net annual value of the feces and emoluments in respect of which 
compensation shall be awarded. Suppose, therefore, a Clerk in Court has 
made a return of 8,000/.a year, he will, under this act of Parliament, be entitled 
to retire as a pensioner on the fee-fund to the amount of no less than 6,0002 
a year; being actually 1,000/. a year more than the full salary of a Judge of 
lier Majesty’s superior courts, and more than the retiring allowance of a Lord 
High Chancellor. 1f his return was 7,000/. a year, he will claim compensation 
to the extent of 5,250/. a y wgain 250/. a year beyond the full salary of 
a Judge; and so in prop aller return. Surely nothing more 
monstrous than this wasever perpetrated : and yet the matter does not even rest 
there, for we have enumerated in the act Clerks of Enrolment, Hanaper Clerks, 
Riding Clerks, Sworn Clerks, Six Clerks, and Waiting Clerks, Agents to Clerks in 
Court, Record-keepers, Clerks of the Public Office, Masters’ Copying Clerks, and 
clerks of every description, to an extent that would be quite ludicrous if the 
matter were not of so serious acharacter. Some of tlese are persons whose 
names and offices are utterly unknown to the oldest members of the profession; 
and many of them persons not only not holding office under the Court, but who 
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compensation, each doubtless prepared to magnify his claim to the utmost ex- 
tent, and each determined to fleece the unfortunate suitor to the utmost of his 


ability.” 


The overland Indian mail arrived on Monday, with intelligence from 
Bombay to the Ist of October. 

The movements of troops in India had been favourably carried on. 
Early in August, Sir Robert Sale marched out of Jellalabad, on the 
Cabul Road, and took possession of Futteabad. He was joined on the 
18th by the Third Dragoons, and some Sappers and Miners; and there 
was soon found some employment in levelling the neighbouring forts, 
among which was Akhbar Khan’s favourite residence of Tootung, near 
Futteabad. ‘There is a report that General Sale was indisposed, with 
inflammation of the kidneys. Ou the 20th, General Pollock, with the 
head-quarters of the army, moved out to General Sale’s camp; and the 
whole army marched to GunJamuk, which was occupied. An engage- 
ment took place on the 25th; when two villages, Mamoo Khail and 
Kookhi Khail, the former a place of some streng h, were carried, with 
an imposing success; and very trifling loss. The Afghans, who had 
appeared in some furce, about 1,200 men, were everywhere dispersed. 
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At the latest date, September 6th, General Pollock remained at Gun- 
damuk Khail; but orders had been issued for a speedy advance. In a 
postscript, the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says,— The 
enemy had approached in a body some 3,000 strong to within three 
miles of our camp, and were showing every symptom of disputing the 
passage of our troops.” 

The Bombay Times gives the following as the latest news from Pol- 


lock’s camp— 
«Camp, Gundamuck, 4th Sept. 1842. 


“ General Pollock has it in contemplation to attack Hazaruk ; where, it is 
.said, four thousand Afghans are posted: but perhaps he may alter his mind, 
and make the best of his way to Cabul. Futtch Jung arrived two days ago, 
with fourteen attendants: he was allowed to enter the camp with only a single 
attendant, but afterwards orders were sent to the officer commanding the 
outlying picket to admit the remaining thirteen. The Shahzada made his 
way to General Pollock’s tent, and was well and gladly received: a salute, an- 
nouncing his arrival, wasordered forthwith. Lastevening, he rode intocamp; and 
on his return to his tent, (which is situated immediately between the General's 
and superior Staff-officers’ tents,) he remained outside conversing with 
General Pollock, Captain M‘Gregor, &c. Several officers came up, and paid 
their respects by saluting him. He is a fine-looking man, about six feet in 
height, well-made, and has a pleasant countenance. In his flight from Cabul 
to our camp, he and his followers were shot at many times by parties of 
Afghans, friends of Ukhbar Khan; but all escaped without injury. He re- 
turns with us to Cabul; and, it is thought, will greatly benefit us by bringing 
over the greater part of the enemy to our side: in fact it is generally believed 
that most of them have sent in their allegiance already.” 

Candahar was finally abandoned on the 10th August; when General 
Nott marched for Cabul by way of Ghuzuee. The work of dismantling 
and destroying stores had been carried on to the last. It is mentioned as 
a disastrous effect of the system of secrecy instituted by Lord Ellen- 
borough, that a magazine of cartridges was biown up an hour before 
the appointed time; and people not being aware of the intention, some 
lives were lost. General Nott’s force consisted of about 8,000 men of 
all arms ; among them two perfect and healthy European regiments, and 
two troops of IIorse Artillery, besides 1,200 cavalry, and six Sepoy 
regiments; which are tried brigades. It was understood that he 
was to advance toa point on the road to Dera Ismael Khan, within 
thirty miles of Ghuznee, make a dash on that place, rescue the pri- 
soners, and then pursue his march through the newly determined on 
route of the Solane Pass, through the Soliman mountains. Intelligence 
is given as having been received through Jellalabad, that General Nott 
had fought an action of some importance with Afghan forces under 
Shuneshoodeen Khan, the Ghuznee chief, who had advanced to meet 
him ; and the British had completely defeated them, with the loss of all 
their baggage. 

On the 10th also, General England, with the remainder of the Can- 
dahar army, marched out of tiat city for Quettah, with all the stores, 
baggage, and superfluous material. He met with some opposition in 
the Kojuk Pass, which only cost him a ccuple of men ; and the remainder 
of his march was unmolested. Advices from Quettah to the 5th Sep- 
tember announce his arrival there on the 26th August. [From Quettah, 
all the troops were to be withdrawn into Scinde. 

According to General England, Sufter Jung, a son of Shah Sujah, 
had assumed the government in Candahar; but it appears that he did 
not enjoy it uncontested. 

From Cabul the reports respecting the state of affairs among the 
natives are of the most conflicting character. Here is one— 

“ There is an unhappy rumour from Cabul, that on Captain Troup’s return 
from General Pollock’s camp, he was sent for to Akhbar Khan’s durbar, and 
fiercely questioned as to the meaning of the advance of the armies, and the 
destruction of the forts near Futteabad, including Tootung: that when he de- 
clared his ignorance of the cause of the movement further than as it had refer- 
ence to the rejection of Akhbar Kian’s terms and proposals by General Pollock, 
that chief abused him and struck him ; declaring that General Pollock was play- 
ing him false, and advancing to attack him under the existing truce. Upon this 
a chief friendly to Troup tired at Akhbar Khan, and unluckily missed him ; 
then ensued a tumult, in which Captain ‘Troup unfortunately fell. This is 
one account. Another slightly varies, inasmuch as Futteh Jung, Shah Su- 
jah’s son, is said to have fired at Mahomed Shah Khan, the Ghilzie chief, who 

ad insulted Troup; but both the accounts end in the death of poor Troup. 
Yet it wants confirmation, and is doubted by some.” 

This is contradicted in the same letter— 

“ There was no confirmation, Iam happy to say, of poor Troup’s death ; but 
it is stated positively that Futteh Jung, Shah Sujah’s son, and the mock King 
of Cabul had been put to death, either by Akhbar Khan or by the chiefs hostile 
to him.” 

A third report— 

“ Among the rumours was one that Akhbar Khan had been seized by the 
Kuzzilbasles, who constitute a large portion of the inhabitants of Cabul, and 
who, in order to save the city from destruction, were in the interest of the 
British alliance, and for that reason also protected the British prisoners.” 

A fourth report was, that Akbar Khan had resolved to abandon Cabul, 
and to take the prisoners to the Hindu Kash. It is said that Captain 
Conelly had died of apoplexy, brought on by exposure to the sun during 
his journey to see Lady Macnaghten, who was at some distance from 
Cabul. But we have already seen how little trust can be put in these 
reports. The rest of the prisoners are said to be well. 

The Post publishes a letter from its Bombay correspondent, which 
Tepeats one among the many rumours with an air of greater confidence— 

“Tne REMOVAL OF THE Prisoners TO BAMEEAN BY AKHBAR KHan.— 
This distressing piece of intelligence, of which there can be no doubt, will give 
an entirely new turn to the present expedition. Bamecan is seventy miles 
N. W. of Cabul, near the Hindco Koosh; and we must for some time to come 
remain in a state of the most intense anxiety. This is the latest piece of in- 
telligence; and the letters and speculations transmitted by the present mail 
have reference to the state of things anterior to that unfortunate occurrence, 
which was expected by few or by none.” 

India itself was quiet, except some minor disorders in Bundeleund. 
There was an increasing rumour, that Shere Singh, whose rule in the 
Punjab was uneasy, was negotiating the surrender of his territory, in 
consideration of a fine pension. 

There had been some smaller disasters of a serious kind; especially 
the accidents to the Queen’s Fiftieth and Sixty-second Regiments while 
procee ling up the Ganges. A boat was swamped near Cawnpore, and 
eighteen men of the Fiftieth were drowned. A wing of the Six'y- 
second, going in boats near Bhaghulpore, was overtaken by a storm at 
night, which forced the boats from their moorings, and thi:ty-eight 


men, including Lieutenants Evatt, Scobell, and Gason, were lost—Mrs, 
Evatt also was killed. Cholera in its severest form had appeared in 
the Queen’s Twenty-second Regiment, proceeding on board the Com- 
pany’s steamer Zenobia to Kurrachee: during three days at sea, forty- 
seven men, seven women and children, perished ; and on its arrival there 
were thirty-six other almost hopeless cases. Sir C. Napier and staff, 
with other officers, were on board, but happily escaped. 

The commercial reports are unfavourable: trade was dull, and the 
extreme depression of freights continued. 


The latest date from China is July 28th. There had been another 














victory over the Chinese, described in a circular addressed to the Bri- 
tish in China by Sir Henry Pottinger. After destroying the arsenals, 
foundry, and stores at Chapoo, the expedition sailed once more on the 
23d of May, and remained off Rugged Island till the 13th of June: 
before they had been joined by the Plenipotentiary, with the bulk of 
the English reinforcements. Having neared the shore and surveyed 
the batteries, they moved intothe Yang-tze-keang, at the point where 
the river is joined by the Woosung. ‘This portion of the coast, when 
last visited, was wholly undefended; it now presented one continuous 
line of fortification. On the 16th of June, the fleet having come into 
position, opened their batteries ; and after a cannonade on both sides of 
a couple of hours, during which three of our men were killed, a body 
of seamen landed and cleared the batteries before the troops arrived. 
Two hundred and fifty-three guns were captured—most of them were of 
heavy calibre, and many eleven feet long. They were mostly mounted 
on pivot-carriages of good construction, fitted with bamboo “ sights,” and 
were well served by the gunners. The fleet then proceeded up the river, 
with two small iron steamers, to reconnoitre about fifty miles higher 
up. Three additional field-works were captured by them ; ‘ bringing up 
the number of guns which since the 10th had fallen into our hands, to 
the astonishing amount (says Sir Henry) of 364—of which seventy-six 
were brass, and chiefly large handsome guns: many of the brass guns 
have devices showing that they have been cast lately; several of them 
have Chinese characters signifying ‘the tamer and subduer of the bar- 
barians,’ and one particularly large one is dignified by the title of ‘the 
barbarian.’” The victory appears to have had a strong effect— 

“ The Chinese high officers and troops, (proceeds Sir Henry,) are supposed 
to have fled in the direction of the cities of Soochow, Wang-chow-foo, and 
Nankin. The same high authorities have made another indirect attempt to 
retard active operations by an avowed wish to treat, and have also given a 
satisfactory proof of their anxiety to conciliate by the release of sixteen of her 
Majesty’s subjects, (Europeans and natives of India.) who had been kidnapped ; 
but, as the overtures were not grounded on the only basis on which they can be 
listened to, they were met by an intimation to that effect.” 

Another account says, that the Mandarins of Wang-chow-foo and 
Nankin had sent a flying express for a son or some other relation of 
Howqua, the old Hong merchant at Canton, in order to interpret 
between them and the British. A proclamation had been issued by the 
Emperor, breathing determined hostility to the Foreigners; but it is 
observed that it is in a less boasting tone than previous edicts. 

Russia is vaguely described as busy, not only in exciting the Chinese 
against the demands of Great Britain, but in assisting them with officers : 
the United States and France have sent their ships of war to watch 
our proceedings with the Celestials, and, as it is openly declared, 
with the intention of demanding all the advantages that we may obtain 
by the expenditure of so much blood and money. The American 
and French frigates have sailed from the Canton river to the Northern 
ports of China, which their ships were never before permitted to enter. 

The Canton Register shows that the Chinese do some execution, 
though not in the field— 

“ Letters from the Northward inform us that the weather at Ningpo is ex- 
tremely pleasant, but that the Chinese had abandoned the city; so the report 
that the English had retired from and destroyed it is proved to be false. ‘The 
Chinese authorities seize every native who has been connected with the Eng- 
lish on any account. But to our tale. A small boat was passing through the 
west water-gate of Ningpo, about the 20th of April, when she struck againsé 
the wall, and some of the sliding pannels were knocked in by the contact; 
when, lo! the sentry on the bridge saw an Englishman gagged, and tied hand 
and foot. ‘The boatman immediately jumped overboard, but the guard seized 
and secured him. ‘The poor victim in the boat turned out to be the servant 
of an English officer; and the Chinese boatman confessed that he was the 
eighth he had carried out in his boat. 

Some extracts of letters give information which throws some, thougk 
not a very strong light, on the state of affairs: the first is from a letter 
dated Chapoo, May 23d— 

“The taking of Chapoo has very much shaken the Chinese. The first 
symptom of giving in has appeared. Elipoo, who formerly was Governor of 
Chekeang, it appears, kas returned. He was disgraced last year, and was one 
among the many of the P. C. disgraced in the Emperor’s bewilderment, now 
again sought for. This speaks volumes in proving a most weak and puerile 
state of government. Well, Elipoo actually sent into the General to know if 
he would receive him, as he wished to appear on the part of the people of this 
province ; our appearance here having threatened Hong-chow-fow. ‘The reply 
was—No: the English authorities will receive no person but him sent by the 
Emperor with full powers to treat. This must have staggered Mr. Elipoo, the 
worthy who sent the broad: cloth back to Chusan, i. e. Captain Elliott’s pre- 
sent. The Chinese are evidently in a great fright. The spring-tides are very 
strong in the Hong-Chow bight, and the instant they take off we quit for the 
great river Yang T'aze, and in a fortnight we hope to be off the entrance of the 
Great Canal, leaving a part of the fleet to guard it. The rest push on for 
Nankin. I think the wished-for peace will be signed at the old capital. 

“ The weather has been very mild, but the rain is so continued that a resi- 
dence in China never can be pleasant. The country is very highly cultivated, 
and where there is any high ground the scenery is very pleasing. Chapoo has 
been plundered—u fearful warning to Hong-Chow, which is only thirty miles 
distant. 

The next extract is from a private letter, dated Macao, 26th July— 

“ The Hong merchants at Canton are generally well informed of the pro- 
gress of events here and in the North. One of them tells me, that he has a 
letter from a friend at Nankin, date corresponding with our 9th of July, stating 
that there had been a great deal of fighting about there, but that it had ceased 
on our 20th June, when the English were close upon Nankin; and from whas 
is further said it appears that negotiations had commenced. I scnd youa 
newspaper of this date, from which it will be seen that the Emperor and the 
Imperial Commissioner appear to be less bold in their language ; the former 
studiously dwelling on the iniquities of ¢ Elliot,’ carefully avoiding alluding to 
Pottinger. This may be cunningly done to have an excuse for conciliating 
the latter, by yielding to terms which the Emperor may pretend could not 
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have been admissible if proposed by the old offender. A truce may perhaps be 

ed to, but it is still my opinion that this year’s campaign will not effect a 
fal settlemen of our disputes with China. 

« To show how little good has been done, says the correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, “by the partial and most inefficient blockade on 
the coasts of China, it may be mentioned that the number of Chinese 
‘anks which have arrived at Singapore during the last season is greater 
than in any preceding year.” 


The Levant mail has brought letters from Constantinople of the 17th 
October. , Prince Ghika is to be removed from the Hospodarat of Wal- 
Jachia; and that, as well as Moldavia, it is thought, will be intrusted to 
Prince Soutzo. 

More specific reasons begin to come out for the revolution in Servia— 

“ From what we learn from Servia,” says the Morning Chronicle, “ it would 
appear that Prince Michael Milosch had allowed himself to be led away by 
the preachers of a Christian crusade against the Turks, and that he fomented 
the Christian resistance to Bulgaria. ‘This crusade had been preached by 
France and patronized by Austria. The French having sent agents to Bul- 
garia, one of them, M. Blanqui, returned with the discovery that the Cliris- 
tian population were ready and must immediately fling off the yoke; and 
similar insurrections were promised in Syria and Mesopotamia. Austria 
smiled upon, rather than abetted, this scheme of a Catholic league; but Prince 
Michael, it seems, fell into it seriously.” 

One of the Sultan’s ladies gave birth to a daughter on the evening of 
the 18th October; an event, writes our correspondent, “ now of weekly 
occurrence.” The Sultan who will be twenty years of age next April, 
has now eight children—two Sultans and six Sultanas; the eldest, a 
son, being two years old, and the youngest, a daughter, not a mouth.— 
Morning Post. 

The late meeting at Berlin of State Committees has given little 
satisfaction in Prussia, as it is considered a mockery of popular repre- 
sentation. For example, the Assembly were to deliberat: on the reduc- 
tion of taxes in consequence of a surplus revenue; but they were not 
enabled to ascertain the existence of such alleged surplus, nor whether 
other modes of reduction than that proposed might not have been 
better. The Finance Minister is blamed for frowning down the Assem- 
bly; and the members of the Assembly are still more blamed for being 
frowned down, and for not demanding further information. The Berlin 
correspondent of the Times comes to a most extraordinary conclusion, 
which seems to imply more than meets the eye— 

“The ultimate effect of this state of things is to make the King more po- 
pular even than before ; for he certainly was right, before he delegated any of 
his extensive prerogative, in assuring himself that those with whom he shared 
it were able to deal with the task that they were to undertake. As, to judge 
from the opinions expressed by the public, the failure of this experiment with 
the Committees has had no influence on the popular wish for a proper national 
representation, the direction which will be given to the efforts to obtain it may 
be expected to tend towards the system of general elections; which have 
proved both in France and in England so much better suited to promote both 
the interests of the Throne and of the nation than a representation of the kind 
here tried, which is inaccessible to the intelligent classes of the nation. Noone 
doubted, apparently, that the necessity fur a proper representative body will 
soon be recognized on all sides, and it is believed the King will be more induced 
to see its utility by this trial with the delegates of the Provincial Estates. He 
likes what is pungent, vivacious, and exhilarating ; and the proceedings of these 
Committees having proved flat, stale, and unprofitable, can inspire him with no 
relish. So, at least, think his well-wishers.” 

A rescript had been issued at Berlin, freeing publications exceeding 
twenty sheets from the control of the censorship; a regulation pre- 
vailing in the greater part of Germany. 

The Cologne Gazeite announces, under the head of Leipsic, the 30th 
October, that the German Customs Union intended to resort to repri- 
sals against the trade of the United States. This measure, it appears, 
was strongly urged by Saxony, in consequence of a considerable num- 
ber of its products being excluded from the American market by the 
high duties imposed upon them by the new American tariff. 


King Leopold opened the Belgian Chambers for the session of 1842-3 
on Tuesday. His speech reports a favourable state of affairs, foreign 
and domestic. All differences with Holland seem to be finally dis- 
posed of— 

“The direct negotiations opened during the year with the Cabinet of the 
Hague have been brought to a conclusion satisfactory for every interest; all 
the difficulties relative to the separation of both countries have been simul- 
taneously resolved: this treaty, a complement of the treaty of London, will 
be undoubtedly the first object of your deliberations. It is without interme- 
diate party, and inspired by a mutual sense of conciliation, that the two 
Powers ure come to place themselves definitively in a normal situation: the 
first consequence of this accord has been the signature of a convention of in- 
ternal navigation.” 

A treaty with Spain opens anew that ancient market for Belgian 
industry. Several measures are alluded to as forthcoming ; among them 
@ reduction of export-duties, and au augmentation of import-duties, 
“ for the sake of national industry and of the public treasury.” 

A private letter from Brussels, dated the 8th instant states, that on the 
preceding day General Vandersmissen, who was implicated in the late 
Belgian conspiracy, had escaped from prison, disguised in his wife’s 
clothes. The lady subsequently effected her escape also. 


The delegates from the principal commercial and manufacturing 
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restaurateur in Rue Richelieu. The meeting, says the correspondent of 
the Zimes, “ was, in fact, a second Chamber of Deputies, not merely 
because composed of Deputies of France, but from its objects, organiza- 
tion, and mode of proceeding.” The Journal des Débats reporis the 
proceedings— 

“The Assembly first proceeded to elect M. Mimerel President, M. Barbet 
(Mayor of Rouen) Vice-President, and M. Randoing (President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Abbeville) Secretary. The Chairman forthwith ex- 
plained the nature of the meeting, and called upon the representatives of the 
different manufacturers to deliver their opinions. After having listened with 
the most profound attention to the several speakers during many hours, the 
meeting adopted the following resolution— 

“*Considering that the entire body of French manufacturers form but one 
great family, organized and develope! under the same system of protection for 
national labour ; that having for its general basis agriculture combined with 


towns of France, assembled in Paris, met on Saturday, at the house of a | 


of one would cause the most fatal disasters to the rest, inasmuch as the 
together represent not ouly the class of producers, but likewise that of con- 
sumers; that the plan of an union of customs, or a treaty of commerce with 
Belgium, founded upon an ill-understood political interest, is of a nature to 
strike them to the heart : 

“ ¢ Considering that the danger is imminent; that the announced adjourn- 
ment of the Government measure is not a remedy, but that on the contrary it 
would be a permanent evil, which the manufacturing interests could not sup- 
port; and that consequently it is absolutely necessary to present without delay 
a defence in common, and to act upon the public mind by demonstrating and 
publishing facts : 

“« The Assembly determines— 

“¢ Article 1. There shall be formed by the officers of the Assembly above 
elected Committees chosen from the different branches of manufactures. Those 
Committees shall be commissioned to search for and collect all the details and 
statistical returns connected with manufactures, which, by disclosing their real 
position, will demonstrate the consequence of the reduction of our customs- 
duties. 

“ ¢ Article 2. Those Committees, when united, will discuss and arrange the 
produce of their labours. They will present with the shortest possible delay a 
report calculated to enlighten the King’s Government and the two Chambers.’ 

“ The officers elected by the Assembly were then instructed to draw up a 
collective letter to the Cabinet Minister.” 

The Sentinelle de la Marine announces that the Minister of Marine 
had directed that the French navy be reduced to the following esta- 
blishment— 

“ Eight ships of the line to remain armed; viz. L’Ocean, Les Gemappes, 
L’ Alger, Le Marengo, La Ville de Marseilles, (on her passage to Rio Janciro,) 
L’Inflexible, in the Levant, and two others among those which are at Brest.” 

A report having been industriously circulated that the expenses of 
the expedition to Boulogne, under the direction of Prinee Louis Napo- 
leon, had to the amount of 80,000/. been defrayed by the concocters of 
the Exchequer-bill fraud, we are enabled by documents submitted to us, 
unquestionably authentic, to give it the fullest contradiction. Every 
shilling expended in that expedition, as well as in the purchase of cer- 
tain journals in Paris, has been paid out of that Prince’s own private 
funds. Whatever imputation, therefore, may rest upon his prudence, 
none whatever can attach upon his honour,— Standard. 


The Paris Presse, the reputed organ of Queen Christina, professes 
to give intelligence from Madrid of extreme importance— 

“They state that the Spanish Government had despatched a brig of war in 
all haste to Fernanio Po, where, it appears, the English had landed a detach- 
ment of troops and taken possession. It cannot be forgotten that last year 
the Cabinet of London made the most urgent demands that the islands of 
Fernando Po and Annobon should be surrendered to Great Britain as an in- 
demnity for a sum of money claimed by that Government. 

“ Not having succeeded by means of persuasion, it is not surprising that she 
should have recourse to violence and usurpation. It is her traditional policy. 
If this be the case, the brig of war despatched by the Spanish Government 
will be but a feeble instrument to repress so glaring an act of oppression. But 
Spain no doubt would demand assistance from other powers, and the latter 
will not suffer her to be plundered without interfering. 

“ The same correspondence adds, that, thanks to Mr. Aston’s indefatigable 
zeal, a double operation was on the point of being concluded. The first re- 
lates to the never-ending treaty of commerce by which cotton goods of British 
manufacture would be admitted into Spain. But as this treaty has been al- 
ready energetically resisted, the English Government, which is aware of the 
penury of the Spanish treasury, and which knows that from this wound the 
present Cabinct suffers most, has offered, as a compensation for this treaty, to 
guarantee a loan of 10,000,000/. British sterling. ‘The import-duties to be 
collected hy British agents, or under their inspection. One-half of the pro- 
duce of these dutics to be applied to the payment of the interest of the loan, 
and to create a sinking-fund to pay off the principal; the other half to be 
employed to indemnify the manufacturers of Catalonia for the losses they 
might sustain under the new system.” 


The West Indian mail-steamer Medway brings intelligence of the 
loss of the Isis steainer, off Bermuda, on the night of the 10th October. 
The Isis, having been on shore at Porto Rico, was returning to Eng- 
land in company with the Medway, when they encountered a heavy 
gale with a tremendous sea off Bermuda; and it became necessary to 
abandon the Isis, and remove the officers and crew to the Medway; 
which, by the aid of the paddle-box boats, was effected with the loss of 
only one life, that of a boy, out of a crew of nearly a hundred persons. 

It appears also, that the Tweed, another of the Company’s steamers, 
had got on Turk’s Island reef, where she hung on for some hours 
forward, when her fore-foot was cut completely off; and in forcing her 
off after being lightened, she backed on the Larne, a schooner belonging 
to the Company, and carried away much of her head-works and gear. 
Both were left very much shattered at Turk’s Island on the Ist of 
October. 

The Queen’s steamer Spitfire had been wrecked, in the neighbour- 
hood of Honduras. A correspondent of the Times transmits the 
following letter— 





“* Belise, Honduras, 17th September 1842. 

“ Thinking that you in England might hear of the total wreck of her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Spitfire, about seventy miles from this place, having on board 
two companies of the Third West India Regiment, and fearing that you might 
imagine me on board and perhaps lost, I hurry over a few lines previous to the 
departure of our post, to let you know 1 am perfectly safe, and am happy to 
say that out of two hundred souls but one was lost, a private of ours, and that 
through his own imprudence. The steamer was wrecked on Saturday night 
last, shortly before eleven o'clock, having struck on a reef; and in less than 
two hours her hold was full of water, and we expected ber to part during the 
night. Had she done so there was no probability of a single life being saved, 
land not being in sight, nor did we know exactly where we were. We landed, 
however, on two islands the day following; two other officers with my self and 
one hundred and fifteen men on one, where we could obtain neither water nor 
any thing to eat without sending to the wreck, nine or ten miles off: we got, 
indeed, some of each, but not at all sufficient for our wants. We reached this 
| only last evening; and here we found a portion of our baggage, but all com=- 
| pletely ruined.” 








Mr. J. C. Loudon, in a letter to the papers, calls attention to a highly 
| commendable act on the part of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, that of naming the collection of trees and shrubs which were 
planted a few years ago in Kensington Gardens and St. James's Park-— 
“ In addition to the scientific name the English name is given, the natural 
order to which the tree or shrub belongs, and the year of its introduction into 


the culture of the grape, they are dependent one upon the others. iat the ie : 
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Britain. Thus, in the case of the sugar maple, we have the words below The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
painted in white on a black ground— _ the Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be made use of in place of 
* Acer saccharinum L. the Great Seal of Scotland, granting the office of her Majesty's Solicitor. 
The sugar maple. General for Scotland to Adam Anderson, Esq., advocate.—London 

An aceraccous tree. . Gazette, Nov. 11. 
A native of North America. Sir Robert Peel has nominated the eldest son ‘of Mr. Martin, the 


Introduced in 1735.’ 
“TJ need not enlarge on the entertainment and instruction that this en- 
lightened and liberal act on the part of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests will afford to the public frequenting these gardens, or even to those 


who, living remote from the Metropolis, can visit them occasionally. Suffice occur! 0 
it to say, that it will create a new sense in thousands of persons, and enable lately ; and some of them are “ suspected ” of being the result of incen. 


them to derive a degree of enjoyment from trees and shrubs which they had diarism, It is, however, a common trick of the penny-a-line reporter, 
no idea of lefore. It will enable the citizen or extensive proprietor, intending | to throw the spicy hint into his paragraph about the ‘“ devouring ele. 
to plant, to make choice of those trees and shrubs which he thinks most orna- | ment,” that it is “ suspected to be the work of an incendiary.” How. 
mental, or most likely to answer his purpose; and thus, by improving the ever, a haystack belonging to Messrs. Marshall and Sons, at Stock port 
appearance of individual estates, it will contribute to increase the beauty and | had a hole so drilled at each corner as to leave no doubt that it had 
variety of the woody scenery of the whole country.” ._ | purposely been set on fire. A worse case of the kind was the blowin 
[This is a plan which should be carried out to the fullest extent in | up of a Mr. Dyson’s scithe-grinding-mill, at Abbey Dale, reported in 
every exhibition belonging to the public. The label should state in | the Sheffield Iris of this day. A barrel supposed to contain 100 
a single line the chief use or value of the article labelled. In the fore- | pounds of gunpowder was placed in the mill and fired early on Monday 
going instance it happens to be conveyed in the English name, but it / morning, and the building was quite destroyed. There is a union 
Is not always 50. } among the grinders, who threaten to “serve out” any master who 
SS —===> == | employs men not belonging to the Union: Mr. Dyson employs two 


POSTSCRIPT. sch tit 


historical painter, to the appointment of a supernumerary Surveyor of 
Taxes. 


Several fires are mentioned as having occurred about the country 














: SaTurpay. | Quarterly average of the weekly liabilties and assets of the Bank of 
People begin generally to recognize the importance of the negotia- | England, from the 13th August 1842 to the 5th November 1842— 
tions between this Government and the Canadian respecting some fur- ; LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ther alterafion of the British duties on Canadian corn and wheat-flour, Circulation ......... £19,903,000 Securities........... £21,934 ,000 


9,072,000 Baion: 2.200500 +» 9,789,000 





and they are variously affected by it. Some of the provincial papers, | Deposits 








“ farmer's friends,” take fright; the Whig journals bestir themselves | ae EAR eee 

to detract from any credit which may accrue to Government trom the £28,975,000 £31,723,000 
measure ; and the Ministerial papers defend it. But with all there is a i : Race 

most admired confusion as to the facts. All seem to confound what MONEY MARKET. 

already is the law, with what is contemplated by the Canadians, and or : _Stock Exenanoe, Frinay A¥rernoon. 
apparently by the Imperial Government. Into this mistake the Whigs The intelligence brought by the Indian mail produced a favourable effect 


are partly betrayed by the desire to make out that Ministers have bor- | upon the general tone of the Money Market, as evinced by an increased demand 
rowed the idea from Lord John Russell’s fixed eight-shilling duty ; and a ~ — ppm Sy le bagel fo ee — i ‘Sd per 
they ee think the plagiarism = only bumilisting to Sit Robert which price there were for a short time buyers. The price has, however, p he 
Peel, but injurious we Lord John. The benefit to fie siggy + Reggae er A way in the course of the afternoon and closes at 94 to 4 both for Money and 
looked, in. the hardship to Lord John, of having his bright | Account. Reports that are prevalent of the intended reduction of the Three- 
idea pilfered! The reader will be amused when this plagiarized | and-a-half per Cents have tended, however, to prevent any rise in those eecu- 
fixed-duty is explained. By the Corn-law of last session, the | rites, and during the week several large exchanges have been effected, by which 
duty on Canadian wheat imported into this country slides from | the holders of ‘three-and-a-half per Cents have become holders of ‘Three per 
the maximum of 5s. down to the minimum of 1s. : the Canadian Parlia- | Cent Stock; large amounts of Reduced and New Three-and-a-half per Cents 
ment have just imposed a duty of 3s. on United States wheat imported | having been sold, and the proceeds invested in Three per Cent Consols and 
into Canada: the British duty of 1s. to 5s. added to the Canadian of 3s, | Three per Cent Reduced. 


A ‘ ‘ “tee F 5 os & is It is quite evident that our capitalists anticipate a speedy reduction of the 
make in all a duty of 4s. mininum to 8s. maximum ; and this is the sup Piwee-and-a-ball per Cent Stake, 2¢ wil cl aie. ndnaal 


posed eight-shilling fixed duty! There ss be an sag _ below of the prices of the various descriptions of Stock on the 11th October, 
some new enactment in this country is necessary to give effect to such } ang the quotations of today, that while the Three per Cent Stocks have risen 
a law: but it ts the law already. It is supposed that a distinction might 1} per cent, those liable to reduction have only risen $ per cent. 








be drawn between Canada-carried and Canada-grown wheat; but we Price on llth Present Improvement 
are not aware that any machinery exists for the purpose. Such, too, is | October. Quotation. per Ceut. 
the view taken by Lord Stanley : in his despatch, which we quoted last Consols Three per Cent .. 928 se seeee 442.000. 1g 
week, he says to the Canadians that he would make further reductions, Baty vo ry oa sa 92 Wt veers , let 
if it were not for the propinquity of the United States to Canada; that Cents sen aatigiclens 100 scarce, MOORE cccvuns, Stam 


New Three-and-a-half... 100% 101  ....... lOMSE ......6 4 to ¥ 
During the same period, Bank Stock has improved from 6 to 8 per cent, and 
India Stock from 8 to 94 percent. The rise of these two latter descriptions 
of Stock may also be considered as evidence of the prevailing belief; as, though 
the improvement may be in part attributed to the abundance of money, the 

: aS ge oe great extent to which it has been carried can only be accounted for on the sup= 

a pay to oa gy Poo per ectagg ag gale aga —— position that these two descriptions of Stock will shortly be the only ones that 
uty, you must ta se : ‘ho., | yield an interest of more than 3 percent. Several plans have been proposed 
mixed with your wheat, or we shall be admitting American wheat 3s the most eligible on which the intended reduction may be concluded ; but 
without the protective duty. The confusion has originated, pro- | they have only been remarkable for their intricacy, and in some cases for their 
bably, in the fact that Lord Stanley, in the despatch, which 1S dated | absurdity. Of the latter class is one for exchanging the present Three-and-a- 
2d March, speaks of a measure as belonging to the future, which now | half per Cent Stocks for 100 Three per Cent Stock, and 10s, per annum Long 
belongs to the past—the new Corn-Importation Act. He points out to | Annuities; the only result of which would be to postpone the effect of the reduc- 
the Canadians the merits of that bill, (now the existing law,) but apo- | tion till the year 1860, the period at which the Long Annuities expire, when by 
logizes for its not going further with the reduction of duties in their | their extinction the present Three-and-a-half per Cents would become Three per 


he is reluctant to impose a protective duty on wheat imported into Ca- 
nada, as it might be inconvenient to the colony, but that the imposi- 
tion of such a duty is a necessary preliminary to the further reductions. 
Here he obviously recognizes the fact, that we cannot discrimi- 
nate between Canadian and American wheat imported from Canada: 


favour, for the reasons already specified. In March last, Lord Stanley Cent Stock. This operation would be a great boon to the stcckholder, as it 
described as about to be done in future that which has been done: but | Sell guarantee Lim from rection forseventen year and would not work 
people think that that still remains to be done ; and so they confound | be the simplest ; and as the question cannot, we should think, be raised till the 
it with what really is still a matter of futurity —the unknown further present price of Three per Cent Stock has experienced a considerable advance, 
reduction, which, as Lord Stanley promised the Canadians, is to follow | we should imagine that the best plan would be to offer the stockholder such 
their adoption of his hint. He did not ask them to impose a duty on | amount of Consols or Reduced Three per Cents as at the markct-price of the 
American wheat as a gratuitous favour to this country, but to transfer | day would afford a bonus of about 4 per cent upon the conversion: and we 
to their frontier the duty which they wished taken off in their favour at | have little doubt such an offer would be generally accepted. Thus, suppose a 
our frontier: they have done so; and it follows that an equivalent re- rise in Three per Cent Stock to 96: we should propose to offer 104/. 15s. Three 
duction is to be made in the duty at our frontier. Such is the plain in- | per Cent Consols for every 100/. Three-and-a-half per Cents, which amount 
terpretation of Lord Stanley’s words; and it is entirely in the spirit of of Consols would at 96 be worth 100/. 11s. 3d.; and as the interest upon the 


. dop)c . hat Canada shoul sos = 66 inte- | 104 15s. would be 3/. 2s. 10d., there would be a saving of 7s. 2d. per cent 
Sir Robert Pecl’s promise, that Canada should be treated as “ an inte upon the reduction of every 100/. Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock. The total 





y © ¢ a } fe Snglis ” » o9nN . ae . " 
gral part of the empire ‘an Eng lish county. amount of Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock now existing is as follows— 
: 4 F i aie z ; R Three aud-a-half per Cents 1818 ......eee.ceeee - £10,861,103 10 7 
A very numerous meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League was held at Three-and-a-haif per Cents Reduced ............ 66,273,230 15 5 
their rooms in Manchester, on Thursday evening. The great attraction New Three and a half per Cents......0.+ee0+++2 146,229,682 4 8 


was an address from Mr. James Silk Buckingham; who enlarged on | 
the general question, and on the capacity of the United States to supply 
this country with corn, Although the weather was adverse, the room 
was crowded to excess. In the course of the evening, Mr. George 
Wilson, the chairman, and Mr. Cobden, reported progress. Cards of 
subscribers to the new League Fund have already been taken to the 
amount of 5,342/. It had been said that so far from being able to raise 
§0,000/., the League mizht as well try to raise 100,000/.: Mr. Cobden 
said, the Council began to feel that the money raised would be likely to 
exceed that sum; some said they might raise a quarter of a million. 
One of the Society of Friends had told him the other day, that the 
largest sum ever raised at once in the Anti-Slavery cause was 7,000/. 


Totalisccesicsdces vevicesessccceaces SaeacosOlo 10 8 
The annual saving upon the conversion of which, on the terms proposed, would 
be 810,039/. It will be a matter of surprise that we have taken the price of 
Consols as high as 96, when the quotation of today is only 943; but it would 
scarcely be worth while attempting the reduction unless Consols were to im- 
prove to that extent. 

The remittance noticed in our last report caused an improvement in Mexi- 
can Stock ; which has been as high as 33}. Some extensive sales, however, 
having occurred at that price, the Stock has fallen, and is today 1 per cent 
lower. ‘The conclusion of the recent treaty between Holland and Belgium 
has given an impulse to the Dutch Funds in the home-market; and as a 
natural consequence, those Securities have improved 4 per cent with us. The 
The kingdom had already been divided into districts, and to a great Portuguese Bonds are at a trifling advance upon pei last quotations, and the 
extent supplied with lecturers and tracts. The League were about potas casa ond we a rae, st a. be ag piney va 

. ones . . . «2 rice own § 80 ’ veme 3 4 +: a oweve ‘ad 
to print a million ro a of each of their xttetap bins the Corn-laws ; tary, and the ches has fallen ste celine pe ga > tei ot vache 
one of them by a Scotch tenant farmer, paying 1,500/. a year rent. | jg a general belief in the improvement of this Stock; but the stagnation of the 
The Reverend Mr. Shepherd of Bury and Mr. Joseph Brotherton price at Madrid, and generally on the Coutinent, will not allow of any rise in 
addressed the meeting; and, with Mr. Buckingham, received a vote of | our market. : 
thanks. ‘ Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway Shares. 
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SatorpAy MorninG, Twetve o’ Chock. 

The English Funds are nearly at yesterday's quotations, the Market being 
rather firmer. So little business has been doing, that up to this moment not a 
single bargain has been quoted in the official list as having occurred in Consols 
for Account. 

There is no business or change in the prices of the Foreign Funds. 

The transactions in railway Shares have been as follows: Great Western, 
843 dit'o, New, 84; Brighton, 35 3; South-western, 60. Advices of a very 
painful description have been received this morning from the Cape of Good Hope, 
stating that in a severe gale from the North-west on 12th August last, twelve 
vessels ran on shore in Table Bay, among which was a convict-ship with 
three hundred convicts on board, one hundred and ninety of whom were unfor- 
tunately drowned. 

3 per Ceut. Consols ....-e00.6 94} Columbian 6 pe. Ceuts .. 
Ditto for Account ...... 00.0.6 943 Danish 3 per Celts .e..eees 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... Dutch 2} per Cents..... 

3} per Cent Ditto.........0.6 LOO Mey 











can oper Cents Cx 





New 33 per Cents....e..0.0.0 JO1$ ¢ Portagnese Regency d perCis. 
Bauk Stock ..... ieainidteceacd. Caeee Diito New 5 per Ceuts 184). 


Exchequer Bills, 24¢ 


Ditto 2d. .cr.cerce 





Ditto 3 per Ceuts.... eee.e. 


+. prem. 59 61 
Russian 3 per Cou 
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TREO daa ion di bckuec —<« Ses Spanish (Active) 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents - 6384 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 
Belgian 5 per Cents .. 102 3 





The quarterly return of the average circulation and liabilities of the Bank of 
England for the thirteen weeks ending the 5th November, exhibits, as com- 
pared with the last, a decrease in the circulation of 101,000/, in the deposits 
of 296,000/., and in the securities of 639,000/., while there is an increase in the 
amount of bullion of 156,000/. As compared with the return of the 19th No- 
vember of last year, there is an increase of 2,631,0002. in the circulation, of 
1,687,0002. in the deposits, of 5,298,000/. in the bullion, while the securities 
have decreased 1,193,000/. The amount of bullion has been more than doubled 


during the twelve months; the present amount being 9,789,000/., against a like | 


sum of 4,491,0002. in November last. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived — Of Scilly, Nov. 9th, Lydia, Brunton, from Bombay. 

At Liverpool, 10th, Nestor, —— , from Bengal ; aud Ward Chapman, ——, from Bom- 
bay. 
At Mauritius, July l4th, Phoenix, Rains, from London; and 18th, Jane Catherine, 
Blake, from ditto. 

At Bombay, previous to Oct. Ist, Lord Lynedoch, Canney; Berkshire, Clarkson; 
Margaret, Joyce; Providence, Williams ; and Eliza Stewart, M‘Leod, from Londou; 
Victoria, Brcoks ; Eleauor, M‘Pherson ; and Leouard Dobbin, Wilson, from Liverpool; 
Maddona, Miller; Adriande, Campbell; and Johu Gray, Auld, from Greenock ; Ed- 
ward, Cuthbertson, from Newcastle; and William and Ann, Pierson, from Hall. 

At Colombo, Sept. 6th, Persia, Stevens, from Loudon; and Emerald, Trevillick, from 
Liverpool. 

At Madras, previous to Sept. 22d, Symmetry, Butler; Repulse, Marquis; Mermaid, 
Ryle; Northumberland, Warner; Madagascar, Weller; Essex, Brewer; Bucephalus, 
Ball; aud Seringapatam, Hopkins, from London, 

At Calcutta, previous to Sept. 19h, Marmion, Ewing; Buteshire, Currie; Duke of 
Wellington, Hargraves; Hincostan, Redman; Beulah, Paton; Oxford, Smith ; and 
Elleuborcugh, Cole, from Londou; Ann Lockerby, Wightman; William Ack i 
cols; Penang, —— ; Isabel, —— ; aud Princess Royal, Robiusou, from Liverp« 
cassian, Marshall, from Greenock ; and William Lee, ——, from Hull. 

At Singapore, previous to Aug. 5th, Mary Acn, Edie; Pink, M‘Iutosh; Black 
Nymph, Hall; Heury Wooley, Hamilton; and Caroline, Hughes, from London; Fe 
nella, Self; Frances Ann, Thompson; John Dugdale. Milward; Palestine, Malcolm ; 
and Kirkman Fiulay, Scott, from Liverpool; Malay, Griffin; aud Scotlaud, Cunning- 
ham, from Greenock. 

At China, Sir Robert Peel, Soames ; Thomas Coutts, Wade ; Raymond, Mackay ; Ava 
Eliza, Butcher; and Anua Maria, West. from London; Gulnare, -— ; Chebar, [arri- 
son, and Peruvian, , from Liverpool. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Nov. 6th, Diaua, Strickland, for Bombay; 7th, Justina, 
Loader, for Calcutta; aud 8th, Cambridge, Brown, for Bombay 

From Liverpool—Nov. 5th, Agricola, Grayson, fur Bombay; and 6th, Julia, Jen- 
nings, for China, 

The Ricardo, from London to Calcutta, struck on a sand-bank i the Hoogly on the 
9th September, heeled over, and went down; teu persons drowned, 

The Dovecot, Bull, from London to China, was spoken iu the Straits of Gaspar 16th 
April, and has uot since been heard of. Sarurvay, Morxine. 

Arrived—At Liverpool, Nov, llth, Clyde, Matches, from Bombay; and Frauces, 
—-, from Caleutta, Sailed—Frem ditto, Lintin, Gillman, for Bombay. 


























THE THEATRES. 
The Terapest is again produced at Covent Garden, with increased splen- 
dour of scenic effect and ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, and, 
what is of greater importance, a more complete restoration of the text 


than before. It is now performed as written by SHAkSPERE, with one or | 


two trifling omissions, which should not, because they need not, have been 


made. The opening-scene, which in Mr. Macreapy’s restoration was 
cut out—a scenic representation of the “ tempest” and the dispersion 
of the fleet being substituted for the scene on shipboard—is now per- 
formed; and the dialogue as written by the author is spoken by the 











characters on the ship’s deck. ‘The curtain rising, displays a gallaut 
vessel, completely rigged and carrying a numerous crew, tossing on a 





mimic ocean of no small expanse: the seamen climb the masts and 
furl the sails; the passengers hurry to and fro in consternation ; and 
the hoarse voice and whistle of the boatswain are heard above the fury 
of the storm; amid the pauses of which the dialogue goes on. ‘The 









vessel is of the ancient build, with lanterns on the high poop, and 
painted more gaily than is the fashien now: she rolls and pitches, tacks 
about, and finally founders ; and had the hull been a trifle less gay, and 


the sails been an imitation of wet and wind-swollen canvass, instead of 
being new, dry, and undistended, there would have been nothing to desire. 

In order to represent the play completely, a ship was needed; and it 
certainly is a very good ship, and performs its part, as do the waves, 
admirably. The scenery of the island is of a different character from 
that formerly represented, and more tastefully executed. ‘The scene in 
the first aet—a rocky dell forming the bed of 2 mountain-stream, over- 
hung with trees, and bright with ihe rich hues of Tropical floy is 
finely imagined, and most beautifeily painted, with the sobriety, force, 
and refinement of pictorial art: so peifect is the illusion, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the relief is produced by painting or by mecha- 
nical means; nor is the effect diminished by viewing it through a pow- 
erful glass. The sacceeding scenes are searcely inferior: the introduc- 
tion of Tropical plants gives remoteness and luxuriant beauty to the 
views; and the voleano in eruptien, though not an illusion, serves to 
indicate the nature of the island. A marked distinction is made between 
the earthly and tke visionary scenes. The enchantmeuts of Prospero 
have a fairy-like lustre and brilliancy, denoting their preternatural cha- 
racter: the ship with her painted sails set, the sea-shore with its ar- 
cades of ruck, and the pageant of Tritons and Nereids, with Ariel rising 
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in a shell car decked with coral, contrast with the representations of ac- | but the heroic sea-maiden was of a different mould. 


tual nature. ‘The pageant of Ceres and Juno is of too substantial ma- 
terials: the .car of Ceres too obviously peeds the truck-handle to 


draw it; and the colossal proportions of the peacock reduce Juno to a 
dwarf—though its tail is so resplendent as the golden plumes wave to and 
fro, that one can scarcely object toit: the golden sickles of the reapers, 
and the sheaves (or rather wisps) of corn bound with red, are too fine 
even for an enchanter’s work. Not so the tables blazing with cloth of 
| gold, that suppurt the banquet with which Prospero mocks the famish- 
ing King and courtiers: this is proper regalsplendour. The apparitior 
| of Ariel as a hirpy in this scene is another omission of the former version 
| effectively supplied ; and the rebuke of the “men of sin,” before spoken 
by Prospero, is now uttered by the “foul bird,” as SHaksPERE in- 
tended. Prospero should neither be heard nor seen by the King aud 
| his courtiers till the last—for the obvious reason that he would be re- 
| cognized by them as Duke of Milan, 

Of the performers little need be said, and that not in the way of 
comparison : now, as before, they do their best, and give no cause for 
objection. ir, and Miss VANDENHOFF, as Prospero and Miranda, be- 
come the characters well, and speak the poetry with propriety ; though 

] 











Mr. VANDENHOFF appears to take pains to display the deep tones of 


to the detriment of the sense. Miss RAINFoRTH 
is a “ delicate” Ariel, and sings very nicely; but the arch gice of the 
iischief-loving sprite is foreign to her nature. ‘The most remarkable 
personation is that of Culiéban; whom Buianp rightly makes a human- 
| ized monster of b'ute form, with forehead “ villanous low,” an object 
of pity rather than aversion: his roaring voice and uncouth action 
might be subdued a little with advantage. Mr. Pirr is a passable Fer- 
dinand; but bis melodramatic training peeps out here and there, and 
| glaringly where he is palsied by Prospero’s wand: he writhes as if his 
| sword-arm were afflicted with rheumatism, instead of being merely un- 
nerved. Harvey ard Barriey are the Trinculo and Stephano, as be 
fore, and equally amusing: but Barriey’s respectable head wants 
some disguise of hair and complexion to suit the character. 

The representation was applauded throughout, and the Vempest just 
evoked bids fair to be as attractive as the former one. At the same 
| time, we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion that managers 

would find better account in a rivalry of emulation than one of imita- 

tion. Of the thousands who saw The Tempest a few seasons back, but a 
| small proportion will be cu:ious to see in what consists the difference 
| that intercst in the doings of players which prevailed formerly, when 

theatres were the fashion, is passed away, or at most is confined to a 

small knot of quidnuncs and partisans. ‘The public require novelty, 
| and care little who supplies it, so that it be good. 

The last remarks are applicable likewise to the recent performances, 
| at the Haymarket, of Mrs, FirzwitiiaMm, Mrs. Honey, and Mr. Bucx- 

STONE, These once, perhaps still favourite performers, to judge from 
| their manner and style of acting, appear to think that it is not the cha- 
| racters they assume, but themselves, that people come to see ; nor have 
| the half-empty houses that awaited their first appearances, after a long 
| absence in America, he!ped to dispel this delusion. They will find ont 
| their mistake eveutually, through the medium of the manager's expe- 
| rience; but it would be better not to wait for so convincing au argument to 
| prove a truth that stares chem in the face nightly. ‘The public in the first 
| instance is undoubtedly to blame, for applauding favourite performers 
| indiscriminately, whether they personate a character properly or step 
| from out the assumed part—heyond the line of demarcation that should 
| separate the stage as an ideal world from the audience—and thrust the 
| accomplishments, buffooncries, ard conscious airs of the individuats, on 
| public notice. It was this * petting ’ that degraded Joun Reeve from 
| a humorous personator to a mere buffoon, by allowing licence to vio- 

late consistency of character, and even to outrage decency. We in- 

stance poor REEvE, because he is passed from the stage of life, a victim 
to the adulation of sottish satellites, whose rank breath dimmed the 
lustre of his talents. Many actors, of different degrees of merit, will 
oceur to the recollection of playgoers, some of whom owe a sort of 
slang celebrity to this personal recoguition, while others exchange for it 

a real reputation: there are some, on the contrary, whose sterling 

merits, though less obtrusively, are not less generally recognized. 

Something too much of this. Mrs. FirzwiLitam’s affectation of juve- 

nility and vivacity in My Liitle Adopted was not of a kind to incite 

our Curiosity to witness her personation of six different characters in 
| the monopolylogue written for her by Mr. Bucksrons, entitled the Belle 
of the Hotel, or American sketches; and the accounts given of the 
piece anl the performance have not been such as to cause any regret at 
the loss. Those who admire such exhibitions—which it is needless. to 
say are very different frou. Marruews’s * At Homes ”—will not need 
either our recommendation or dissuasion. 
The Adelphi has produced two successful drolleries this week, that 
recal old times. One is an amusing trifle from the French, called 
Anthony and Cleopatra, in which two masqueraders, personated by Miss 


Murray and Mr. Waicutr, | pin adjoining attics, make love through 
the wainscot in a most diverti 
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his voice, souietime 
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manner: a dance with the partition 
between them, and a transfer of moveubles at the approach of the 
police, elicit shouts of laughter. ‘he other is a clever burlesque of 
Alma, got up with great splendour: in which Mr. BeprorDas the Fire- 
King, in a red hot suit with flaming checks, is grotesque and vocal; 
WIELAND, 1s the imp, out-does PERnor in feats of gility ; and Madame 
Procue GIUBELEI, 2S Alma, dances at the head of a good corps de bal- 
let, in a style that would not disgrace the Italian Opera. 





Madame Vesrris and Mr. Caartes Martnews appear to have 
seceded from Drury L in conse quence of some differences with the 
manager, into the mer is not our province to enter. 












ts of which it 


The appearance at a minor theatre of Axtce Lowe, the young woman 
who lately figured at the Old Bailey, is a scandalous indecency, that one 
is surprised to find tolerated by any portion of the public. The stage 
must be degraded indeed when the road to it lies through the felon’s 

| dock. Yet this is only a more gross and glaring extension of the 
| practice of pandering to depraved curiosity, by engaging actresses 
| whose claims toadmiration rest as much on the attraction of se/f-ex- 
| hibition as on their histrionie talent, and whose demands are regulated 
| by the number of titled livertines they can draw to the theatre. Poor 
| Grace Darwine was insulted by a similar offer from a minor manager: 

The public are to 
blame who suffer these things: without encouragement they would not 
be done. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR AWKWARD POSITION AMONG THE AFGHANS, 
AND WHAT TOOK US THERE. 

Four years ago the British forces crossed the Indus and advanced 
into the Afghan country. The professed objects were—to depose 
Dost Mauommen, and his brothers at Candahar; to place Suan 
Susan on the throne of Cabul, and subject the whole of the Afghans 
(and the quarrel with the Khan of Kelat would make ¥t appear the 
Belooches also) to his sceptre; to settle the boundaries of the 
Sikhs and Afghans, and thus establish a permanent peace between 
the two races. The consequence of these operations, it was said, 
would be to give permanence to two powerful and friendly states 
on the North-western frontier of our Indian dominions, capable of 
serving as a bulwark against the approaches of Persia and Russia. 

To a common observer all this looked vastly plausible upon 
paper. A numerous class of political speculators imagine, that 
when they have called a certain number of people a nation 
and assigned to them a defined territory, all has been done 
that is necessary to inspire them with the unanimity of senti- 
ment and identity of interest which constitute a real nation: 
such dreamers could see no flaw in the chain of reasoning by 
which it was demonstrated that in this manner British India 
was to be made inaccessible to Russian arms and Russian in- 
trigues. As long as there was nothing between India and Russia 
but mountains and deserts, occupied by Uzheks, Turks, Juts, Raj- 
puts, Sikhs, Tajiks, Hazaras, Afghans, and other outlandish tribes, 
fighting among themselves and observing at best precarious armed 
neutrality, they saw nothing to prevent Russian armies landing on 
the South shores of the Caspian and marching straight to Delhi. But 
they felt quite satisfied, that by marking out two large spaces on the 
map, and calling the one the kingdom of Suau Susan who lived at 
Cabul, and the other the kingdom of Runseet Srxcu who lived at 
Lahore, two nations would be created sufficiently strong to arrest 
the progress of the invaders. So British troops were sent off to 
convey Suan Susan to his future place of residence at Cabul; 
and it was assumed that all the rest would follow as a matter of 
course. 

There was at least one man who saw through the hollowness of 
all this. It is the fashion to talk of him as no statesman—as one 
who cannot take large philosophical views of human nature: and it 
may be so. But he has commanded armies, and shown by his 
success that he understands what they are made of, and what they 
can do. Above all, he has commanded Indian armies, and knows 
that in the East there are no nations, but only governments, and 
that there the armies are the governments. THe looked not to the 
collective word “ nation,” which had imposed upon the politicians 
of the pen; but he looked at the human elements who were to be 
worked with and upon. And, like his prototype Fluellen, he be- 
came convinced that the politicians of the pen, like their prototype 
Pistol, spoke “brave orts” and nothing more. “ Triumph you 
may,” said the Duke of Weriineron ; “ confident you may be as 
I am in the gallantry of your troops; but when, through their gal- 
lantry, the victory has been gained, then will come your embarrass- 
ments.” 

So it has proved. The British advanced with dazzling rapidity 
both from the Upper and Lower Indus; and Suan Susan was 
placed on the throne of Cabul. Then came the embarrassment. 
The revolt and the massacre at Cabul are merely the outward form 
impressed by accident on the course of events. A man of Suan 
Susan's advanced age must soon have died at any rate ; and in that 
case, nothing but an overwhelming British force could have pre- 
vented the nominal monarchy from again resolving into anarchy. 
The Afghan country could not support a British army large enough 
to keep them in submission. The Afghan state could only be 
kept up by the presence of a British army; and that army must 
have proved a constant drain on the treasury of India, large enough 
to render our empire in Hindostan precarious. 

All are agreed that Afghanistan must be evacuated. The only 





difference of opinion latterly has been, whether the retreat should | 


be commenced at once sans facon, or whether it should be pre- 
ceded by the bravado of an advance upon Cabul. 
carried the day in favour of the latter arrangement. Brigadier 
Enaranp has been sent back from Candahar with the heavy bag- 
gage, and General Nort, “ relictis impedimentis,” has marched 
from that city upon Cabul. From Jellalabad the other division of 
the British army is also marching upon Cabul, having left its 
heavy baggage behind. If the divisions meet at Cabul and take 
possession of it, their next step will be to retire, like that King of 
France who 








“ with twenty thousand men 
Marched up a bill, and then marched down again.” 

But their ability to reach Cabul, much more their ability to effect 
a retreat from it, is not yet certain. The communication between 
General Nort and the Lower Indus is broken off. By the latest 
intelligence, he was three days from Candahar in ote direction, 
and Brigadier EnGianp eight or nine from it n ithe other, and 
every day would increase the distance between them. The com- 
munication between the Commander-in-chief’s division of the army 
and the Upper Indus was not interrupted; but from the Khyber 
Pass it was kept open by the Sikhs, and the latest intelligence does 
not represent our relations with them as being upon the most satis- 
factory footing. The British forces in Afghanistan are all but iso- 
lated : at the best they can but march out of it with flying colours ; 








la t | of artillery. 
Vanity has | 





and it is possible, though perhaps unlikely, that they may not be 
able to do this. The four years campaign West of the Indus 
will leave matters on our North-west frontier much as we found 
them: the country of the Sikhs held by an aristocracy of fanatical 
soldiers, whom nothing but the personal ascendancy of RunsEET 
Stveu kept from fighting among themselves; the Afghan clans in a 
state of utter anarchy ; the Khan of Kelat in firm possession of 
the Belooche country. 

The unsatisfactory termination of the expedition—the no-results 
of the expenditure of much blood and much treasure—is not the 
fault of those who bring the operations to a close, but of those 
who began them. Under no circumstances could the result have 
been materially different. ‘The enterprise was one in which we 
could only look to be baffled in some way or another. It is de- 
sirable that the origin of this culpable and foolish proceeding 
should be exposed. ‘There is a passage of an able article in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review which points to a probable 
explanation. ‘The writer traces an outline of the constitution and 
working of our Indian government, in a style that shows a clear- 
headed man working upon official and authentic documents. From 
his statements it appears, that in the civil and military departments 
of the Indian Government the system of promotion by seniority is 
rigidly observed, with one exception. Civil and military officers must 
creep slowly upwards as their seniors die off: nothing short of po- 
sitive offences can prevent the incapable from rising ; no degree of 
merit can hasten the progress of the deserving, except in one line 
of employment. The exception is the diplomatic service—the 
career of Residents at the courts of dependent and Political Agents 
at the courts of independent princes. All the enterprise and am- 
bition of the servants of the Indian Government is paralyzed and 
dammed up in every direction but this. The mere knowledge of 
this fact would lead to the inference that there must be a morbid 
activity in the diplomatic service in India; a constant exertion 
on the part of the most active and daring spirits to cut out 
work for themselves—to prompt the extension of diplomatic re- 
lations. in the hope of getting employment. And this inference 
may be proved to be correct by many books of travels lately pub- 
lished, and by the published correspondence about Persia and 
Afghanistan. An officer stationed on the frontier or returning 
overland to India receives assistance from a native: the Govern- 
ment shows its gratitude by giving the native a pension, with the 
nominal post of news-writer. The officer publishes a book, or 
besieges the Secretary of State with memorials to show himself a 
clever fellow: the native sends in reains of gossip about the politics 
of the whole Eastern world: the officer is sent to inquire into 
the truth of the reports. A whole flock of unfledged diplomatists 
take flight upon such missions at once from different points of 
the frontier: their reports are discordant: district Political Agents 
are appointed to keep an eye upon them, with power to ap- 
point more where they think it necessary. In no other branch 
of business is promotion to be accelerated by talent and ac- 
tivity: here it is; and accordingly each agent tries to dazzle 
the Government with more wonderful stories and more brilliant 
suggestions than his fellows. And by such instrumentality is the 
Indian Government involved in the paltry and unintelligible intrigues 
of remote and barbarous tribes, with which it has nothing to do. 
The British dominions in India are surrounded by a number of 
petty princes with Political Agents at their courts: in the course 
of a few years these have become dependent princes with Political 
Residents at their court; and a wider circle of independent princes 
with their Political Agents surrounds them. And this process 
must go on until the arrangements of the Indian Government find a 
safer and more useful field for the surplus energies of its servants 
within its own dominions, or until our empire in the East breaks 
down beneath its own weight. 

A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT CHINA. 
Ar the risk of appearing to repeat ourselves, we must direct atten- 
tion to the additional illustration of the real dangers of the war 
with China furnished by the last mail from India. 

More cities have been captured, and with them large quantities 
But the very advocates of the war, who report these 
victories, add— 

“That any satisfactory arrangement will be agreed upon before we reach 
Pekin, appears highly improbable; and even then, our attainment of the 
objects of the expedition is by no means certain. Suppose the Emperor, 
obstinate and vainglorious as he is, should tremble at the approach of our in- 
vincible power, and seek to avoid the contest by withdrawing his court into the 
terra incognita of Central China: our only resource would then be to land 
our troops and march them through the country,—a course of policy fraught 
with innumerable dangers.” 

More respectable impulses than obstinacy and vain-glory may 
suggest this method of baffling our forees—to the Emperor if he is 
aman of talent and determination—if he is not, to the bureau- 
cracy which in his name governs China. If a system of local and 
independent resistance is adopted throughout the vast regions of 
China, each district and city acting for itself—resisting while it can, 
yielding when it must, and revolting again as soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurs and the last drubbing is forgotten— how long might 
the Emperor escape being brought to close quarters? What 
amount of troops would be required to garrison strong places 
within codperating distance of each other, and supply moveable 
columns to keep open the communication between them over the 
whole empire of China? As yet we have not even been able to 
shut out the Chinese from foreign commerce. In spite of our 
paper blockade of their coasts, a greater number of Chinese junks 
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arrived at Singapore last season than in any previous year. But 
China must be efficiently shut up, and occupied in the way we 
have mentioned, before we can force the Emperor to treat with 
us, even on the assumption that the Chinese are not to learn the 
art of war and provide themselves with better arms in the mean 
time. 

But they are learning the art of war. “ Our casualties are nu- 
merous,” runs the report of the last battle. ‘The enemy served 
their guns extremely well ; and some of the vessels (particularly her 
Majesty’s ship Blonde, and the steamers Nemesis and Sesostris) 
suffered a great deal from the heavy and destructive fire.” They 
are procuring better arms. ‘Large quantities of cannon are said 
to be cast for the use of the Chinese Government, at a foundry near 
the foreign factories at Shenning, which is ostensibly private pro- 
perty. ‘They have also procured shells of foreign manufacture for 
Paixhan guns.” Already we have heard of some Dutch volunteers 
serving in the Chinese army: if the war continue long they will be 
followed by adventurers from every nation in Europe. If the ani- 
mosity the French bear us is as great as some say and the language of 
their journals would imply, here is an easy method of venting it. 
By encouraging volunteers to China, the French Government 
would at once help to prolong a struggle which must employ our 
armies at a distance and drain our treasury, and rid itself of some 
of its most troublesome subjects. If the Russian Government 
wishes to distract our attention, and render us powerless to pre- 
vent any acquisition of new territory it may contemplate in Asia, 
it has only to send the Emperor of China some good drills and a 
few artillery-officers. The Ministers who plunged this country 
into the Opium War have taught our enemies an easy method of 
baffling and wearing out the power of which they are so jealous. 





ALICE LOWE. 

Sixce the time when the “identical horse and chaise” of the 
WeaARE murder graced the boards of the Surrey Theatre, we have 
not heard that any manager has ventured on a more decided or 
liberal effort in catering for the taste of the town than that which 
resulted in the appearance of Miss Atice Lowe at the City of 
London Theatre, this week. Its success appears to have been 
commensurate to its boldness; since we are told that the house was 
filled at an early hour, not only with enthusiastic young gentlemen, 
but with such ladies as we may suppose most likely tu be tempted 
by the cunning of the scene to qualify themselves at the first op- 
portunity for positions enviable as that of the heroine of the even- 
ing. Whether the effect thus produced was in accordance with the 
objects for which the yearly licence was granted to the establish- 
ment by the Magistracy, may perhaps form a fitting subject of 
inquiry when the next application is made for its renewal. 

It is favourable to the aristocracy, that whenever a discreditable 
act is committed by one of their order, the lower classes gene- 
rally contrive, by the way in which they deal with the matter, to 
show that a passion for the very crime which they are so eager to 
denounce exists much more extensively among themselves. Thus, 
the exposure of the one case of Lord Franxrort has called up 
a number of persons, sufficient to fill a theatre for several suc- 
cessive nights, who, by their conduct towards one of the abandoned 
parties in the affair, have shown a disregard for public decency 
certainly as vicious as that which was displayed in the conduct of 
the personage whom they regard with so much indignation as her 
persecutor. 

It is not upon the result of her intercourse with Lord FRanKrort, 
but upon the subsequent conduct of her depraved champions, that 
Miss Lowe must now found her claim to be considered as a “ vic- 
tim.” She deliberately entered into an intimacy towards which no 
other incentives existed than lust on the one side and the desire of 
gain on the other, and she had therefore no right to expect forbear- 
ance under any circumstances that might afterwards occur. Ilaving 
placed herself in a position which rendered her obnoxious to a charge 
of theft, it was not surprising that the man to whom she had tem- 
porarily sold herself, and whom she had offended, should prosecute 
her as a felon; since the circumstance of two persons meeting only 
for the gratification of the most degrading vices, could hardly 
entitle either of them to expect from the other any very exalted 
exercise of delicacy or generosity. 
however, under different circumstances; and the public have con- 
trived to seal her ruin. 
had just escaped from the peril of the law, owing to the kind con- 


struction put upon certain facts by the Jury before whom she was | 


arraigned, (for it certainly was a kind construction to regard snuff- 
boxes, under any circumstances, as probable love-tokens to a lady,) 





She came before the public, | 


At the time when the wretched courtesan | 


lightened patriot will see in the fact a‘notable “ sign of the times,” 
and of popular advancement. A case of the kind has just occurred. 
Mr. Joun Epwarp Wixp, a gentleman who deals in bottles, tin 
kettles, and other useful commodities, used to take his ease at his 
inn, namely the Royal Oak public-house, in the neighbourhood of 
Bryanstone Square ; the residence of Mr. Wixp being in Bowling- 
green Buildings. Unhappily, Mr. Wixp bothered the company 
with preaching Chartism, and one day he was expelled from the 
parlour. Naturally offended, he brought a charge of assault against 
the landlord, Mr. Tintine ; which was dismissed. More angered 
still, he threatened Mr. 'Tixt1n@ with personal violence, and ulti- 
mately sent him this challenge— 
*« 2d November i842, 

“ Sir—The bearer of this is my friend. I wish you to name 4 friend, and 
meet meat any plaice you may name on occasion of your abusive voudickt in: 
sending me a lawyer’s letter in regard of your unmanly condickt towards me. 
John Cowell is my friend. Joun Epwarv WItp, 

“ To John Tilling, Esq. 4, Bowling-green Buildings.” 

Mine host did not respond to Mr. Wixp’s chivalrous feelings, 
but, instead of meeting him in the field, had him held to bail at 
Marylebone Police-office ! 

Ilere, however, we must insist, was a proper case for a challenge 
and “satisfaction.” Mr. Witp was aggrieved in his feelings, but 
not in a manner cognizable by law; and so he resorted to the code 
of honour. Why not? what was there to disqualify him? Of 
course his adversary could not be allowed to plead that the chal- 
lenger could not spell; for not only would no second entertain that 
plea, but there have been challengers innumerable who could not 
spell. He could not plead that Mr. Wirp had not sufficient in- 
come; since it is very common for challengers to have no income 
at all. It might be said that he dealt in tin kettles: this would be 
a strange plea; seeing that there are persons who deal in coals, 
corn, or metal, who would not on that account be rejected ; and if 
he that deals in coals to make kettles boil, or in the tin of which 
kettles are made, may challenge, why not he that deals in the ket- 
tles themselves? Perhaps it was, that such dealers as these coal- 
dealers traffic in large quantities: if so, the challenged have a new 
privilege, which is to demand a schedule sctting forth the statistics 
of the challenger’s wares; he that sells coals by the shipload being 
eligible to be shot—perhaps he that sells by the wagon-load; 
but he that sells by the single ton, the sack, or bushel, being un- 
shootable: he that sells tin in its raw state is an available target— 
perhaps a wholesale kettle-merchant might aspire to the post; but 
the man dependent on single tin kettles!—his claim is ludicrous. 
There was possibly another disqualification—the want of a hand- 
some coat: your duelling- bullet refuses to graze the form that has 
not been clothed in best superfine broad cloth, at from 32. 10s. to 
7/. or upwards the coat. ‘The coat, indeed, is not always shot at: 
some men lay theirs on the ground—for economy and to save 
spoiling, or for refreshing coolness, or for picturesque effect ; but 
at all events the coat ought to be there. It needs not to be paid 
for,—a consideration which would have made it the easier for 
Mr. Wixp to victimize some tailor as a preliminary to the duel. 
There is no doubt that if Mr. Witp could contrive to sell very 
large quantities of coal and wear good clothes, he might cram Chart- 
ism down the throats of boon-companions under pain of a chal- 
lenge ; and that many good fellows would be happy to shoot at him, 
if it were only for a * lark” and the éclat of the thing. 





THE PROFESSIONAL CONCERTS. 

Tue second of these excellent concerts was given at St. James’s Theatre 
last night. It is a high gratification, and a rare one, to hear so admir- 
able a band engaged in an occupation more worthy of their talents than 
accompanying an opera of Donizetti. The concert began with an 
anthem by MENDELssouN, written after the model of Hanpex’s Chandos 
Anthems, and of considerable merit. It isa style of composition which 
MENDELSSOHN likes, and in which he usually sueceeds. BrETHOVEN’s 
scene, * Christ on the Olive Mount,” followed—absurdly entitled in 
the books “ an oratorio.” This composition has been long known to 
amateurs, although for some years it has been almost laid aside. In- 
deed, where, except at such concerts as these, is there a chance of having 
it effectively and correetly performed in London? ‘The genius of its 
author is conspicuous in many parts of it, as well as his eccentricity : 
the style is essentially operatie—too much so for the subject. 

The second part consisted chiefly of a selection from Oberon, (in 
which the overture was encored,) and Barnetr’s Mountain Sylph—two 
operas which, banished from our theatres, we are always glad to wel- 
come in the concert-room. PuHiLures sang a song of considerable ex- 
cellence by E. Loprer, the words by Mr. Carpenter—the subject 
“Rome.” The other principal singers were Miss RatnrorTu, Miss 
Do.sy, Miss Lucomse, and Mr. Hopss. 


and when perhaps the only opportunity ever likely to arise of in- 
ducing her to fly from her former infamous pursuits was presented to 
such persons as might really sympathize with her condition, her 
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“ SAMSON” AT EXETER HALL. 


Acts of musical indiscretion are not rare, but among the chiefest may 





eager admirers crowded round her with shouts of triumph sufficient to 
extinguish every awakening feeling of humiliation and repentance. 
She had presented herself to Lord Franxrort in the full confi- 
dence of hardened profligacy. He had neither made her what she 
was nor offered any direct impediments to her choice of a better 
life. It was reserved for the rabble, to whose taste the proprictors 
of the City of London Theatre have so amply ministered, to con- 
firm her in her depraved and miserable career. 


AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
In these shocking levelling times, some people will deplore the ex- 
tension of duelling amenities to the “lower orders”; but the en- 





be reckoned the performance of Samson at Exeter Hall on Friday 
sennight. With the glorious oratorio which we heard at Norwich still 
ringing in our ears—with a vivid recollection of the might and majesty 
which it revealed—to be so soon compelled to witness a display of 
poverty and meanness, and to be awakened to the conviction that 
HANDEL could stoop to vulgarity as well as soar to sublimity, was an 
infliction that might well have been spared. 

The alleged motive for this performance, (as we understand,) is that 
degree of reverence for Hanpet which forbids any alteration in his 
works, and enjoins their performance precisely as he left them, without 
addition or subtraction of any kind. Reverence for Hanpex is of seve- 
ral kinds. First, that which regards all that he wrote as of equal 
value—ZIsrael in Egypt and Susanna—his Organ Fugues and bis Water 
Music—* Langue, geme colomba” and “ O lovely Peace ”—which 
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believes every phrase to be incapable of improvement, and scrupulously 
retains every error. Of this sect of devotees, GeorGE the Third was 
high prie-t ; for he not only adopted their creed, but never suffered any 
other music than that of Hanpet to be performed in his presence. 
Even to his Birth-day Odes Sir Wi.t1aAm Parsons was compelled to 
fit some compositions of the Monarch’s favourite writer; and the 
standing dish at St. James’s every 4th of June was Pye with HanpeL 
sauce. ‘hese are real honest bigots—ignorant enough, as all bigots 
are, but withal sturdy and sincere. Of another class the sincerity may 
well be doubted: these are for the most part members of the pro- 
fession, who are content to leave the art as they found it—to whom 
every thing new is a trouble and every advance reluctant. They 
welcome any change with uplifted eyes and looks of dismay, and 
denounce any addition to the resources of the art or the amount of 
its pleasures as a ncedless innovation ora fearful heresy. The ioflu- 
ence of this class was once powerful: it combined all the old ladies in 
and out of the orchestra of the Ancient Concerts. It is now on the 
wane : public taste and public opinion have outrun it ; and it is only felt in 
certain corners and among a few circles. There is another class of 
persons from whose pens distils a profound reverence for HANDEL: the 
so-called critics, who, in the consciousness of ignorance, t-ke refuge in 
the only ground they can occupy without making it too ;alpable, and 
denounce al! innovations as unpardonable heresies. A 1eal reverence 
for HANDEL is founded on a diligent study of all that he has written, 
combined with the power of discriminating the proper station and cha- 
racter of what he wrote: the suffrage of the uninformed crowd, the 
superstitious veneration of the bigot, or the worthless and pretended 
admiration of the pert and shallow scribbler, is not fit incense for the 
shrine of HANDEL. 

The worthy managers of the Exeter Hall affair belong to none of 
these various classes. ‘Their pretensions and their acts are at variance. 
Sincere and conscientious bigotry we may respect, though we cannot 
admire it; but when merely assumed as a cloak, it must be exposed and 
dealt with accordingly. The oratorio of Samson as composed by 
Hanvet, though announced for performance at Exeter Hall, was not 
performed, nor any thing like it. An oratorio is a dramatic and mu- 
sical structure, of which the sequence is regular and connected, both as 
a drama anda musical composition. Every scene, every speech, has 
reference to what precedes and follows it: the key—the style—the cha- 
racter of every piece—is similarly arranged. The composer and the 
poet both regard their work as a whole, and class and combine their ma- 
terials to this end and for this purpose. It follows, therefore, that to 
cut out here a speech, there a scene—to wrench from their connexion 
songs, recitatives, or choruses—is to damage the unity and to injure 
the symmetry of such a work; and that if this process be carried to 
any extent, nothing but a shapeless ruin will remain. And such was 
the Samson exhibited at Exeter Hall. 
ing songs were cut out—- 

“ Loud as the thunder’s awful voice ” 

“ Then free from sorrow, free from thrall ” 

“ Torments, alas! are not confin’d ” 

“O mirror of our fickle state!” 

“ God of our fathers!” 

“ Then long eternity ” 

“ With plaintive notes’ 

“ Your charms to ruin” 

“ How charming is domestic ease!” 

“ Yo fleeting pleasures make your court ” 

“ It is not virtue” 

“ My strength is from the living God” 

“ Thus when the sun.” 
In addition to these thirteen songs, (nearly twice as many as the 
entire oratorio of The Creation contains,) no fewer than thirty-eight 
recitatives were expunged, without reckoning those which Hanpbeu 
appended to his original copy of the oratorio. Both songs and recita- 
tives are cut out in every scene, and the dialogue becomes “ confusion 
worse confounded.” It may be alleged, that if the entire oratorio were 
performed no audience would sit it out; and this we most potently 
believe. If played and sung through, it would have driven its hearers 
away long before the end arrived. But we know that the mangling 
process is not the alternative: Samson has been presented to us in the 
form of a complete and perfect oratorio—possessing neither spot nor 
blemish—full of beauty and of grandeur from first to last; a work, 
in short, worthy of the combined powers of Hanpet and Mixton. 
Why then are we to be so pertinaciously reminded of Hanpet’s 
puerilities and meannesses? why is the unwilling and reluctant convic- 
tion to be forced upon our minds, that if the greatest, he could also be 
the meannest of composers? We have nothanks for those who thrust in 
our faces these needless and unwelcome reminiscences of Hanpri. His 
voluminous works contain abundant evidences of his genius—more ten 
times told than it ever fell to our lot to hearin public. With these 
we should be content, and quite willing that the rest sleep in peace. 

But the Exeter Hall version of Samson was made out by addition as 
well as subtraction ; “additional accompaniments” being “added by 
Mr. Perry.” Additional aecompaniients to HANDEL are oceasionally not 
only proper, but necessary, in order to perfect his own score, and ac- 
complish that by a band which he completed by his organ. This, in 
fact, is all that remains to be done. Mr, Perry's eccompaniments are 
both defective and redundant ; the songs being generally left in their 


? 


original nakedness, while to the choruses is often added a needless in- | 


fusion of mere noise. In the former, the accompaniment of HANDEL’s 
score is often violins in unison and violoncello. This outline requires 
some filling up, and Hanpev’s figures indicate the harimouies he was 
accustomed to supply. ‘The first obvious addition is here the viola; 
which Mr. Perry does not furnish, his viola part being the mere du- 
plicate of the vivloncello in unison or all’ ottava. We have only ad- 
verted to this point in order to show that the Samson of Exeter Hall 
Was any thing but the Samson of HANDEL; that the principle of change 
was recoguized in every form, but that it was also carried out in the 
most clumsy manner. Thus fur as to the mutilations of the musicianu’s 
work ; those of the poem demand distinct examination. 

The libretto of Samsun is a disgrace to our country ; since, under the 
great and honoured name of MixTon, is printed, published, and sung, a 
poem full of twaddle and trash—a poem in which its author's bright and 
j p with matter of the basest kind—his text 






Here is the proof: all the follow- , 


perverted, cut to pieces, and patched together—his ‘‘ glorious strength,” 
like that of his hero, “‘ debased lower than a bond-slave,” and the 
author of Paradise Lost exhibited to the world as a person incompetent 
to the construction of a grammatical sentence. Few persons, probably, 
have troubled themselves to ascertain the fact we have stated: the 
readers of Mitton know nothing, care nothing about HANDEL’s ora- 
torio; and the members of “ the profession ” usually care as little about 
Mitton. ‘They sing what they find, be it sense or nonsense. The only 
way to abate this nuisance, and to get rid of this disgrace, is to expose 
it. This we have only space to do partially, and by printing a few 
passages from the original poem in immediate contrast with those which 
are found in the mangled Sumson, distinguishing the latter by Italics. 

In the second recitative, spoken by Samson, the five lines of which it 
consists are culled from as many pages of the Samson Agonistes, not 
more than three consecutive words standing in the order in which they 
are there found: here, therefore, as in many such instances, to place 
the passages together is impossibie. 

The mangled Samson proceeds thus— 

“ Manoah. Brethren and men of Dan, say where’s my son ? 
Samson, fond Isracl’s beast, inform mine age. 
As signal now in low aejected state 
As in the height of power, see where he lies.” 
The original text— 
“ Manoch. Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye seem, 

Though in this uncouth place: if old respect, 
As I suppose, towards your once gloried friend, 
My son, now captive, hither hath informed 
Your younger feet, while mine, cast back with age, 
Come lagging after, say if he be here ? 
As signal now in low dejected state 
As erst in highest, behold him where he lies.” 
The following stanza is a choice specimen of the “corruptio op- 


timi”— 


“ Micah. 


“ Micah. 


“ Then shall they know that he whose name 
Jehovah is alone 
Over all the earth but one, 
Was ever the most high and still the same.” 
The original text— 
“ Then shall they know that Thou, whose name 
Jehovah is alone, 
Art the most high; and thou the same 
O’er all the earth art one.” 
The process of dilution is sometimes accomplished by a single word— 
“ The stars in deep amaze 
Remain in steadfast gaze”— 
instead of 
“ The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze.” 
The meaning of the following sentence can only be conjectured— 
“ Manoah. ould my inheritance but ransom him, 
Without my patrimony having him, 
The richest of my tribe.” 
His ransom, if ny whole inheritance 
May compass it, shall willingly be paid 
And number’d down, 
For his redemption all my patrimony, 
If need be, 1 am ready to forego 
And quit: not wanting him, I shall want nothing.” 
In the following sentence, (torn from its connexion,) the word “loss” 
is substituted for “ lot” in every existing copy of the mangled Samson, 
and scrupulously retained in the Exeter Hall version— 
“ The virgins, too, shall on their feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers, and there bewail 
His loss unfortunate in nuptial choice.” 
“ The virgins, also, shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 
From whence captivity and loss of eycs.” 

These are but examples taken at random; for after this fashion and 
in this spirit is the entire work treated, and rendered a shapeless and 
puny abortion, To the same process is the whole subjected from first 
to last. And this outrage on decency and taste is deliberately pre- 


“ Manouah. 











ferred to a version which restores the text of Murron—and by an 
association of Englishmen affecting to guide the public taste ! * 

Why, it is naturally asked, has this abuse been so long tolerated in 
silence? The obvious reply is, that the oratorio has been suffered to 
sleep; that for nearly a century no person has had bad taste enough to 
attempt a revival of such trash, or to encounter the rebuke which it 
| would have deserved and met. But it is altogether a mistake to suppose 

that the outrage originally passed unnoticed and uncensured, Several 
contemporary critics denounced it with proper severity. For example— 

“ flandel, in the construction of the words for his oratorios, was accustomed 
to employ versifiers—not poets. Most of the words he wrote to would have sunk 
any other composer; and such a wight of dullness could not fail to have an 
effect even on his art. In his oratorio of Samson, the poem is so much changed 
that the hand of Milton can scarcely be recognized.” (The Lyric Muse, 1768.) 

The general character of HANDEL’s journeymen is thus drawn by 
another contemporary writer— 

“ How much is it to be regretted that Handel is cither blind to the imper- 
fections of the words to which he writes, or regardless of them. He is the 
father of the Oratorio in this country; and there is no doubt that our best 
poets would have gladly assisted in planting it here, and in prompting his 
great genius: but the words of his oratorios are equally mean in poetry and in 
sentiment—destitute alike of sublimity and pathos—filled with uncouth and 
ridiculous rhymes, as little fitted to inspire musical thoughts as a Birth-day 
| Ode, and below the standard of Sternhold and Hopkins.” (An Examination 
| of the Oratorios, 1762.) 
| Remarks of a similar kind occur in Brown’s Letlers on Poetry 
| and Music, and various other contemporary publications. But during 

HanpEv’s life there was no remedy: he possessed the property of his 
| oratorios, which never were performed but under his direction, AvI- 
| son, one of his most ardent admirers, laments that, “ with genius 
| capable of soaring to the boldest flights, he sometimes stooped to gra- 


tify the lowest taste.” (Reply to Remarks on his Essay, 1753.) And it 
was necessary, then, to take the good with the bad, No such condition 
is imposed upon us; and of the former the abundance is so rich, that 
every true admirer of HanpEb will find ample means of gratification, 
without ever resorting to the latter. 
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HAMILTON’S RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR. 


In 1835, Mr. Hamatron the Secretary of the Geological Society, 
proposed to himself a Continental tour, which he “subsequently 
exchanged for an exploration of Asia Minor. Reading up the 
ancient writers, to refresh his memory upon questions of historico- 
geographical interest, and acquiring the use of the sextant and 
circle in order to make correct surveys, he started for the East in 
July 1835, and remained there till towards the end of 1837. 

The general plan of Mr. Hamitron was to undertake his long 
journies in the fine season, and to make Smyrna his head-quarters 
during the winter; but this stationary position was rather nominal 
than actual, as he usually passed the time in excursions that ex- 
tended as far as Constantinople and the Grecian Islands. These 
trips were various. His larger journies were three iu number: the 
first from Constantinople overland to Smyrna: the second from 
Trebizond (which he reached by steam) through Armenia to Kars, 
and returning thence to Smyrna, partly along the banks of the 
Black Sea and partly inland, by a route which has not hitherto been 
traversed, though points of it have been often visited: on his third 
tour, Constantinople was also his starting-point and Smyrna his 
goal; his route carrying him in a more Southerly direction, and 
his principal objects being a “ fuller examination of the geology 
of the Catacecaumene, a visit to the great salt lake in the centre 
of Asia Minor, and the ascent of Mount Argus.” It may facili- 
tate a reference to the country explored, to say that it lies between 
the 36th and 42d degrees of North latitude, and extends from the 
Mediterranean to the 37th degree of longitude; excepting the ex- 
cursion in Armenia, when Mr. Hamitton almost penetrated to the 
44th degree of longitude, but his line of route was nearly confined | 
to the 41st degree of latitude. 

The pursuits of our traveller were five, and the subjects of his 
work as many. First, a minute survey of the roads he traversed, 
in order to fix the positions of places, their exact distances from 


one another, and the general bearings of the country; a task to | 


which he was stimulated by the gross inaccuracy of all the maps | 
of Asia Minor, and which he pursued with unceasing industry. 


“I spared neither time nor labour,” be says in his P reface, “in making a | 
careful annotation of time, distances, and directions ; by which means, togethie r | 


with astrevomical observations for latitude, I hoped to be able to construct a 
more correct map of those parts of the peninsula through which I passed. 
With this object in view, and independently of a very det tailed journal, I suc- 
ceeded in keeping, with a very few exceptions, a minute itinerary of every mile 
of road, ean the exact time of departure, and, with my compass consta ntly 
in band, the directio n of the road, as well as every change, s sometimes to the 


number of twenty or twenty-five in an hour, adding remarks suggested by the | 


physical structure of the country. A specimen of ‘this i itinerary, representing 
one day’s work, will be found in the Appendix, vol. ii. p. 397. 

“In order to construct the map, atter my return to England, the whole of 
the route, extending over several thous and miles of road, was laid down on the 
scale of one inch to a mile: in this task I received much assistance from C ap- 
tain H. G. Hamilton. The neighbouring country was then worked in from 
my geographical notes and ¢ ross-bearing 8: after which, it was corrected for the 
observations of latitude, worked out by the same officer, and then reduced by 
him to the scale of five miles to an inch.” 

The second subject of Mr. Hamitton is what may be called his- 
torical geography—an endeavour to fix the site of ancient places 
by a careful examination of natural features and existing monu- 
ments, if any such remain, and, by the same process, to reconcile the 
descriptions or narratives of ancient writers with the actual facts, 
which modern authors, unacquainted or ill-acquainted with the 
country, have confused cr doubted. And as Mr. Hamitton’s 
course led him into the nat tive cage of Strano, and partially 
along the route of Cyrus's advance and Xenopuoy’s retreat, he is 
enabled to threw very considerable light upon the narratives, as 
well as to support the accuracy both of the geographer and the his- 
torian. 


has been met, in parts, not by earlier travellers, but earlier publica- 
tions—as Friiowes’s. 
the fifth what is usually understood by tra .vels—observations on the 
country and the people, with the explorer’s personal adventures. 
To those whose reading has lain much among voyages and tra- 
vels, it will be conceived that such a variety of subjects inter- 
spersed among each other rather produces complexity than relief. 
The chance is very slight that a reader takes an interest in all 
these topics, and itis p ossible that he m: iy not care for more than 
one or two; yet heiwill find the narrative and his own attention 
continually diverted to subjects whose importance he does not per- 
haps understand and certainly cannot feel. 
does, an essay on the ancient and modern geography of Asia 
Minor, accompanied by an itinerary—a memoir on the advance of 
Cyrus and the retreat of Xenoruon, with notices of other ancient 
campaigners—as well as a general view of the geological features of 
the country, and a classical tour—it would seem desirable to have 
distributed it into as many distinct parts, in order that the reader 
might have its information in the readiest form. As it now stands, 
the reader who would fully profit by Mr. Hamitton’s more scientific 


The third topic embraces the antiquities of the country | 
and a collection of inscriptions; in the former of which points he | 


The fourth subject embraces geology ; and | 


Involving, as the work | 
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labours must analyze them for himself, and, drawing up an itine- 
rary from the map and the volumes, note down under the respective 
places the pith of such information as he feels interested in. 

‘The peculiar objects of Mr. Hamu.ron, like those of some other 
travellers, who have tollowed him, we think, in poiut of time though 
they have preceded him in publication, took him out of the com- 
mon lines of road. This enabled him to see many specimens of 
the genuine Turk ; who appears to be a more amiable person than 
he is painted by some travellers, who are only acquainted with the 
rabble of great towns, or the cads, &c. of great roads. Mr. Hami- 
TON, too, is a good witness ; for he is no great favourer of the Turks, 
after, as he says, he found them out. 

TURKISH MANNERS AND MODES OF BUSLNESS. 

We reached the konak of the Agha of Harmanjik about eleven a. m.; and 
after going through the usual ceremony of pipes and coffee, and having our fir- 
mahn read out from beginning to end by the Cadi in the Agha’s reception- 
room, we learnt that there were no horses in the village, and were compelled to 
wait until they should return from the mountains, whither they were gone in 
search of wood. 

During this delay, I remained in the Agha’s salamlik watching the progress 
of public business, highly interested with the appearance of bold independence 
and the dignitied manner of all around me, as well as with the perfect silence 
in which the whole was conducted. But what struck me most was the grace 
and dignity of the peasants who came in to pay taxes, or procure a teskeray, 
or make some small present to the Agha, who was at the same time their land- 
lord, or, as was the case with some, merely to kiss his hand. This ceremony 
was performed ina peculiar and impressive manner: the inferior takes the 
right band of his master between both his own, bowing low at the same time, 
after which be slowly strokes his beard with both his hands, whilst the supe- 
rior merely touches his own with the hand that has been embraced. One man 
particularly attracted my attention: he was a fine athletic figure, and advanced 
towards the Agha’s secretary with great dignity as he presented his petition, 
accompanied with a gift rolled up in paper, containing sugar, coffee, pepper, or 
some such trifle; then retreating backwards until he reached the centre of the 
| room, he quietly assumed a most dignified attitude, with his right foot a little 
advanced, whilst both his hands rested upon his broad red sash. Altbough I 
understood not a word of the speech which he then delivered, I felt that no 
Young or Kemble, with their most studied arts, ever came near the natural 
dignity and carriage of this illiterate peasant. In broad contrast with this 
man’s appearance was that of a feeble old man, the picture of misery, in rags 
and tatters, who was sitting on the floor beside him. When he afterwards 
arose to make his salutation to the chief, the proud Agha himself half rose 
from his seat to receive his welcome, and to spare him the trouble and fatigue 
of stooping. It was a touching instance of respect paid to old age; and ‘the 
| whole scene was well calculated to impress upon a stranger a favourable idea 
| (as far at least as externals went) of the manners and feelings of the Turks. 
1 was also much struck with the ease and publicity with which their bnsiness 
was transacted, and their courteous bearing towards each other: but I must 
confess that, when I afterwards became better acquainted with their motives, 
and with their corrupt system of government, I learnt to look with more sus- 
picion upon their outward manners, and to judge less favourably of their actions 
and intentions. 

In the closing remark of the following passage we scarcely go 
| with Mr. Haminron. To us it seems rather a civility than other- 
wise ; of which we have a counterpart in England when a person 
| says, in reply to thanks, “ it is my duty,” or “it is my business.” 


| We were delayed this morning for want of horses, in conzequence of the 
| intractability of the Menzilji, and learnt that the person to whom we bad ap- 
| plied yesterday had been superseded by a new Governor just arrived. Hence, 

| perhaps, his incivility, since, being no longer in office, he did not care for our 
| firmaln. I often observed, that on thanking an Agha or Mutzellim for his 
courtesy and hospitality, he has replied that ‘he had only obeyed the orders of 
the Padischah,’ ‘that 1 was recommended by the Padischah,’ or words to that 
| effect; thereby implying, that had he been independent he would not have 
| shown so much civility to an Infidel.” 

| TURKISH KINDNESS. 

We were much struck, on all the roads in Asia Minor, at the great number 
of fountains which we met with. They are invaluable to the traveller over the 
parched ¢ ind dried-up plain 85 and are often the result of the pure benevolence 
and genuine native hosp itality of the Turkish peasant. In some places, where 
there is no spring x or ae p ly of water to form a runnin g stream, the charitable 
inhabitant of a neighbouring village places a large vessel of water in a rude 
hut, built either of stone or boughs, to shade it from the sun: this jar or vessel 
is filled daily, or as often as necessity requires, and the water is sometimes 
brought from a distance of many miles. 

TURKEY CARPET-MAKING. 

On expressing a wish to witness the process of n 
first told that it would be attended with some di 
made by women; but after some time, an old man was four 
admit us after the women had been sent out of the way. T 
very rude und simple, and fully accounts for the difficulty which, according to 
the Smyrna m erchants, exists in executin g orders exactly; as it is impossible, 
on fixing the loom, to tell the exact to whic b the carpet may stretch 
in tl e making. On enteri ing a court-yard, we saw a large coarse frame, fixed 
under an op en shed, which serve id as a loom: the horizontal beams of the frame 

are much lon ger than the upright, and to tl - the threads of the warp are fas- 
tened, being rolled round the upper one, and let out as required, when the 
finished part of the carpet is woun = round the lower beam; these long threads 
| are then separated alternately by rude machinery, and the coloured worsteds, 
which are lying by in large ns bails, are tied by a peculiar kind of double 

| knot to cach two threads, according to the pattern, which is left entirely to the 
| memory of the worker; after ea h row of these knots three strong transverse 
| threads of the woof are d by hand in and out alternately between those of 
| the warp; the whole is then beaten and pressed together by a heavy bent 
| wooden comb, resembling the fingers of the hand; the ends of the knots are 
| first cut off with a large knife, and the whole is afterwards sheared and made 

even with a large pair of scissors. Each woman works a breadth of from four 
| to five feet; consequently four or five women would work simuitancously at a 
carpet twenty feet wide. 
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A STRIKING LANDSCAPE. 

} From the burial-ground we walked to see the ruins of an ancient castle p 

| out to us on the banks of the river, nearly two miles off to the South. After 
walking about a mile across the plain, we su¢ y reached the edge of the 
deeply excavated valley, through which the Kopli Su flows: a wild and fan- 
tastic scene presented itseif to us or our first coming in sight of the ravine, the 
precipitous and water-worn roc ks on each side of it assuming the wildest and 
most extraordinary forms. The river flowed along its wio ding bed at least five 
hundred feet below us, while immediately ia front t, perched upon a lofty and 
almost insulated rock, _ Lon adic “ular sides, and connected with the plain on 
which we were b ’ 4 
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mit, and between two hundred and three Lundred feet high, stood the ruined 
castle we were in search of, Not the least curious features of the scene were the 
remarkable contortions of the river, sometimes returning, after a course of two 
miles, to within fifty yards of where it had flowed before, separated from its 
former bed by a long, narrow wall, upwards of three hundred feet in height. 
‘The steep chalky a themselves are worn and weathered into every possible 
variety of form. Here a detached peak, like a Gothic church, raises aloft its 
tapering spire; thcre a huge mass of perpendicular wall, with its rents and 
fissures, its dark caves and deep-worn crevices, stands forth like the palace or 
castle of an age of giants. There seemed no end to the lofty pinnacles and 
narrow promontories round which the river flowed, and whose fantastic shapes 
increased the peculiarity of the scene. But what added much to the striking 
effect of the view, was the remarkable horizontal stratification of the white 
rock, increasing the illusion of its being a mass of ruined buildings. 
A WAIWODA’S AFTERNOON. 

In the afternoon I visited the Waiwoda, who had urged me to stay two of 
three days with him: here I had a good opportunity of seeing how a Turk 
spends his afternoon. I found him surrounded by his attendants, seated in a 
niche or alcove built by the road-side over a cool and bubbling fountain. After 
emoking a pipe, he proposed walking to see the river; to which I gladly assented, 
expecting a walk along its rocky banks: but we had hardly proceeded two 
hundred yards when we reached the bridge, which was the limit of his tether ; 
and, selecting the shady side, we seated ourselves on the grass near the water’s 
edge. Here, while discussing a plate of cherries, my host took occasion, in 
allusion to different articles of my dress, to praise England and its productions ; 
admitting that the Turks were an idle, ignorant people, whose customs would 
admit of no comparison with those of Frangistan, (Europe,) and added that 
the English were very rich and the Turks very poor. To this I answered, that 
one reason was, that in England, when a man became rich by his industry or 
exertions, the law enabled him to keep his property, and to leave it to his family 
on his death, and that the government did not arbitrarily step in and carry off 
the whole or the greater part of it: at which he significantly stroked his beard 
and looked very grave. After another pipe we made a move, and returned to 
the meadows opposite his konak; where carpets and cushions were brought 
out and spread under the trees, and pipes, with the addition of coffee, were 
again proluced. Herz I was treated with a novel kind of entertainment; being 
roused by loud shouts and cries, and on looking round, I saw an unfortunate 
wretch lying on his back before the door of the konak, with his heels up in the 
air tied to a log of wood held up by two men, whilst others were inflicting the 
bastinado on his naked soles with great rapidity. On appealing to the Go- 
vernor to know the meaning of this proceeding, ke was pleased to say, that in 
consequence of my presence he would let the man off with a slight punishment, 
although he richly deserved more for his turbulent and quarrelsome beliaviour ; 
and ordered him to be set at liberty. On being released be could hardly move, 
and was roughly pushed out of the way into the house. He had been quarrel- 
ling with and striking an old woman; but the aggravation of his crime was 
having used indecorous language to a woman. 

TURKISH VOCALISTS. 

I was kept awake last night by the lugubrious howling and screaming of a 
party of Turks who had established themselves on a neighbouring rock, where, 
regardless of the hour or the repose of the inhabitants, they continued their 
wild singing without break or interruption for several hours. ‘The performance 
consisted, as well as I could distinguish it, of a monotonous chant, kept up for 
a considerable time by one person in a very low note, while the others occa- 
sionally joined in the chorus. The solo part was apparently made up of verses 
sung with akind of air, but of which the three or four concluding notes always 
seemed wanting; which produced an incomplete and unsatistactory effect. 
During part of the performance, the chorus chimed in with a sort of half- 
minute gun, consisting of a single note, begun very loud, and gradually dying 
away, sustained for some time without break or shake. The same note was 
always renewed, and apparently at very regular intervals. The whole produced 
a most unpleasant effect, not unlike the baying of dogs to the moon. 

USE OF CHAIRS IN ASIA MINOR. 

This was bazaar or market day; and as we rode through the town on our 
way to Niksar, we saw exposed for sale many decently-manufactured four- 
legged chairs. I bad never seen them used in the houses, and it was long be- 
fore I ascertained the purpose to which they were applied by the peasants. 
Corn is threshed in Asia Minor, as in some other parts of the East, by dragging 
a heavy board stuck full of sharp flints over the straw, on which, in order to in- 
crease the pressure, a man or a couple of boys generally stand; but, besides the 
difficulty of keeping their balance, this is a fatiguing operation, and therefore 
they sit on a chair whenever they can procure one. 

TURKISH TALE. 

I have already alluded to the aqueduct along the road-side on entering 

Amasia, and which Fontanier mistook for the watercourse mentioned by Strabo. 











that his cherries were worth some highly preposterous sum, than he nailed 
them to their bargain, and declared they should not leave his house until they 
had bought his fruit at the price they had named. Remonstrance was use- 
less, and they were compelled to pay the penalty of their flattery. 

TURKISH RECKONING. 

The camels at length appeared, after considerable delay. I wasamused at 
the originality of Hatiz’s mode of counting, as he paid for the five horses. 
The distance to Sari Karaman was fourteen hours, and his object was.to prove 
to the owners that fourteen times five were seventy, they wanting more money. 
First he began with the tens, which he counted on his fingers, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty ; he then told the fours in the same way, four, eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty. ‘ There,” said he, “don’t you see fifty and twenty make 
seventy ?” 

Although not connected with our author’s researches in Asia 
Minor, we will take a couple of passages from his winter-trips; 
one for its relation to chivalry, the other to commerce. 

ASPECT OF RHODES. 

Here we at once found ourselves walking amidst the ancient habitations of 
the Knights of Rhodes; which produced the effect of having been suddenly 
transported into a former age, rather than into a different place. Many of the 
houses were in ruins; some were inhabited by Turks; but all presented the 
same exterior that they did three or four hundred years ago. Built in the 
peculiar architecture of the feudal times, a strange combination of the contrary 
qualities of the gay and the sombre, massive yet not devoid of elegance, and 
constructed entirely of stone, they have equally resisted the corroding influence 
of time, and the mischievous effects of ‘Turkish violence and ignorance: the 
escutcheons and coats of arms of the Knights likewise, of different countries, 
sevcral sometimes occurring in the same house, remain fixed in the walls un- 
injured. 

The principal street led up a gentle rise to the west: it was broader than is 
usual in the towns of the Levant, and could boast a footpath on each side. On 
our left we passed a massive building, now converted into barracks for the new 
troops: it was formerly a college, uscd as a residence for the poorer Knights, 
and containing rooms for the despatch of public business. On our right were 
ancient houses, inhabited by Turks or left to decay, built in a florid Gothic 
style, with ornamented beadings, and borders of flowers round the windows and 
along the walls. Among the numerous escutcheons with which they were 
adorned were the royal arms of England—three lions passant, quartered with 
those of France, three fleurs de lis. At the top of the street we reached the 
ruined palace of the Grand Master; near it was the principal church, dedicated 
to St. John,—a long, Gothic edifice, now converted into a mosque. Here the 
fortifications were of great strength, forming, as it were, the key to the whole 
defence. The wall was very lofty, defended by a deep ditch extending round 
the fortress on the land side, while a high covered way connected with the 
wall by a drawbridge led over the fosse, and an intervening ravelin to a strong 
detached fort on the west. 

We were much struck with the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, paved 
with small round pebbles, which abound in the conglomerate at this end of the 
island. Every house had its girden, in which oranges and lemons grew luxu- 
riantly, while the tall and graceful palms added to the Oricntal character of 
the scenery. Two churches belonging to the Knights, that of St. John, and 
that of the Apostles, have been converted by the Turks into mosques. Round 
the entrance of the latter are some beautiful arabesque tracerics carved in white 
marble, representing arms and armour, drums and standards, cuirasses, gaunt- 
lets and greaves, quivers, bows, and helmets, all executed with the greatest 
delicacy. 

SPONGE OF SYME. 

On reaching the town, we were surprised at being conducted to a large 
Greek tavern or café; and at seeing many Huropean-looking characters. 
These were agents come to purchase sponge; which forms the chief traffic 
of the island, and the procuring of which is the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants. In the port were vessels of various sizes, the larger 
waiting for cargoes which they take to Smyrna, where it is sorted for the 
European market: the finest quality, which sells here for about two hundred 
piastres per oke, or seventeen shillings per pound, is almost exclusively confined 
to the English market. The smaller vessels belonged to the island: in them, 
the divers visit the coast of Candia, and even Barbary, in search of this useful 
article of trade, which is also found in the rocky coves round the island itself, 
though not of so fine a quality. The sponge when first detached from the rock, 
where it grows in a cup-like shape, is perfectly smooth and black, sometimes 
covered with a skin or coating of the same hue, and full of an offensive white 
liquid, which is forced out by pressing it under foot. When packed in casks 
to be sent to Smyrna the sponges are filled with fine white sand, and when 
dried are compressed into a very small compass. ‘The object of the sand is 
said to be in order to preserve the sponge: it also adds considerably to their 
weight; and as they are always sold by weight, it appears at first to be rather 





The Turks of Amasia have a tradition respecting its origin, which is no bad 
specimen of their talents and ingenuity in this way. The story goes, that there 
once dwelt in this neighbourhood a rich and powerful young man of the name 
of Fer-hat, who was in love with a beautiful damsel of Amasia. He offered 
her marriage ; which she accepted, on condition that he supplied her native 
town with water from a distant valley, and performed all the work himself. 
Undismayed at the magnitude of the undertaking, he immediatyly set to work, 
and, to judge from the result, must have laboured hard fur many a year, At 
length, one day be met an old woman, who, with true Turkish inquisitiveness, 
asked him what he was about. Fer-hat told her the story of his love, and that he 
hoped soon to have completed his task: whereupon she replied, that he might 
cease from lis useless labour, a3 the maiden, who must by this time have 

assed her seventieth year, was dead. On hearing this, he gave up his un- 
dertai.ing ; and soon dying of a broken heart, was buried with the lady of his 
love on the summit of a neighbouring mountain. 

PAYMENTS IN TURKEY. 

It is contrary to all the habits and practices of Turkish society or domestic 

life to pay an inferior; he is merely lodged and fed, and occasionally receives a 

resent. The usual mode by which a Pacha, Agha, or Governor remunerates 
Bis followers, is by sending them to some neighbouring town or district, to con- 
vey an order, to receive taxes, or to settle a dispute: in these cases the town, 
village, or district, is charged with the payment of a certain sum to the bearer, 
according to the distance and importance of the business, the araount being ge- 
nerally written on the order. This explains how the Turkish Governors are 
enabled to support so many and such large establishments. 

FLATTERERS BIT. 

Many anecdotes were current at Smyrna respecting Hussein Bey, the 
Governor, who had the character of being the most notorious and rapacious 
money-maker in the empire. Some of his expedients are worth recording as 
instances of Turkish manners. He possesses a large house and garden, near 
Bournoubat, which produces excellent fruit, and in which two years ago he 
had a most abundant crop of cherries. Anxious to sell them to advantage, he 
sent for the principal fruiterers to value them; who were all equally desirous of 
propitiating the Governor by praising his fruit. ‘They vied with each other in 
estimating the quantity as well as the quality, and ended by congratulating 
Hussein Bey on his good fortune and success. But they did not know whom 

ey bad to deal with; for no sooner had he got them to declare unanimously 


a dishonest mode of proceeding; but it is probable that were it not for the 
sand the fine sponges would weigh so little that they would be cheaper than 
the coarse ones, whereas, if the tine sponge requires a greater quantity of sand 
to fill up its pores, its weight will be proportionably increased ; thus, the mixing 
the sand and selling them by weight may be, in fact, perfectly fair and honest: 
however, I must almit I did not hear this reason given. 

The views of Mr. Wamitron on the general character of the 
Turks, though harsh, are probably just. Of their alleged growing 
liberality he thinks little ; because, with many, it is not toleration, 
but indifference. Ceasing to believe in Mahometanism, they be- 
lieve in nothing; and give in to European habits, either from a 
servile submission to power, or to free themselves from restraint. 
As to their national restoration, he holds it impossible: and upon 
sufficient grounds. The entire public mind of Turkey is corrupt. 
No matter how good an individual may be, he no sooner gets into 
the most trifling office, than he becomes as peculating if not so 
crucl or tyrannical as_his brother officials; not merely because the 
whole system of their institutions fosters the habit, (no salaries 
being paid, and many places bought,) but because the public mind 
looks for it: and this difficulty is insuperable. Ifthe greatest law- 
giver aod statesman that ever lived were to be combined ina single 
person, he could not rouse and renovate the Turkish empire, be- 
cause his instruments would fail him. IIe could give the Turks 
nothing but lifeless forms—paper institutions, which neither offi- 
cials nor the people would or could effectuate. It would be the 
same as if all the Anglo-Indian offices, Court of Directors inclusive, 
were filled by native Hindoos—or indecd much worse, for the 
Indian public may have picked up something from the English rule. 





SELF-DEVOTION. 
Tuts fiction appears under melancholy circumstances : the author- 
ess, Hanagietre Camrns.1, died in “ the very spring-time of youth 
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and beauty”; and Mr. Greta, as a family friend, has undertaken 
the editorship of Self- Devotion, or the History of Katherine Ran- 
doiph, in almost the only case where such editorship is justified to 
a publication by a native. 

Although a posthumous work, Self- Devotion is not Miss Camr- 
BELL’s latest fiction, but, as we learn from Mr. Gueia’s preface, 
was composed before her Only Daughter; a book we have never 
seen, but which her editor appears to think displayed an advance 
upon the present effort. Be this as it may, Se/f- Devotion possesses 
all the merits which could fairly be expected from a very young 
lady, and only exhibits those defects which unless by miracle were 
inseparable from her years and inexperience. ‘The sentiments are 
amiable, with a tinge of unworldly generosity and romance; the 
style has an easy elegance with an under-current of animation ; the 
descriptions are true, though rather too literal, from the natu- 
ral overdoing of a young author, anxious to be exact; traits in 
the persons and manners of her characters are often delicately 

aught and vividly presented ; and some of her scenes, considered 
by themselves, are striking and effective. The failing of Se/f- 
Devotion is in the conduct of the actors, and in the story, | 
or at least in its management. The persons sometimes 
act with a weakness which scarcely induces sympathy ;_ the | 
distresses are of a kind which only seem very deep distresses 
to a girl, for they could scarcely have occurred, at least in the 
manner represented in the fiction; and either the subject in 
itself is too slender for a full-sized novel or the narrative is too 
attenuated in its treatment. 

The heroine of Se/f- Devotion is Katherine Randolph; the hero 
her brother Julian ; and the story is constructed to exhibit Kathe- 
rine’s disregard of self. Besides giving way to what many readers 
may fancy rather a selfish want of consideration in her twin-brother, 
and acting genera.ly as a peace-bringer in her family, she sacrifices 
an immense fortune, and with it the prospects of her marriage, 
in order to bestow that fortune on her brother; her reason for this 
generosity being, that her nabob relation had once determined on 
making Julian Randolph his heir, but, not approving the young 
gentleman’s conduct, bad bequeathed his property to Katherine. 
By this time the reader is well through the second volume; when 
Julian is engaged in a duel, and involved in the danger of convic- 
tion, under circumstances scarcely likely, and extricated from it by 
a trial which never could have taken place in the way described. 

Among the various difficulties of the Art of Poetr., the following 
passage niust have been a stumblingblock to many— 

“ Scribendi recte, sapere est et princip'um et fons ; 

Rem tibi Socratic poterunt ostendere chartz ; 

Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

Qui didicit patria quid debeat, et quid amicis ; | 

Quo sit amore parcns, quo frater amandus et hospes, 

Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium, quie 

Partes in bellum missi ducis, ille profecto 

Reddere person ie scit convenientia cuique.” 
“ The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” and think, with 
Ratru of the Dunciad, that as “ Shakspere writ without rules” | 
they have no occasion for them either, must wonder why Horace, 
in addition to matters directly connected with poetry, should re- 
quire the aspirant of genius to study the depths of moral philo- | 
sophy, and master the duties which are due from mankind in all | 
the relations of life, since they feel themselves competent by the 
inner light “ reddere persone convyenientia cuique.” Had Horace 
lived in an age of printing by steam, he probably would have added, 
that this knowledge was necessary to comply with the requisition of 
Aristotie, and involve the hero in difficulty through an error which | 
excites pity, but not a weakness or something worse, since we are so 
constituted as to have little sympathy for the distresses of folly or 
vice. A want of this knowledge militates against the effect of some 
of the earlier and quieter scenes in Se/f- Devotion. Katherine is per- 
haps a shade too much of a manager; and when Julian indulges 
in fashionable extravagances, and contracts debts on the credit of | 
being his uncle's heir, knowing in his own mind that the stiff old | 
nabob is offended and the heirship very doubtful, he approaches | 
the debateable ground of credit under false pretences. ‘here are | 
other inconsistencies, traceable to a similar source, or to a want of 
extended knowledge of life: for instance, the foolish marriage of 
such a wise and excellent person as Randolph's father, or the ob- | 
scure and improbable tale of the bond, by which Katherine’s lover 
Chisholm loses his estate. 

These failings are only visible where Miss Campperr has at- 
tempted a literary impossibility—to invent (as it is called) without 
a sufficient store of materials. In the delicate and difficult task of | 
developing character and sustaining characteristic dialogue, she 
succeeds completely, where she has known the nature and is con- 
tent with imitating it. Ilere is an example, in her victure of a 
discontented 











SCOTCH CRONE, 

The next moment, they stood within a house whick borrowed somet! irg like 
an air of superiority over the other shealings of the glen, from the whitewash- | 
ing of the window-sill and hearthstone, and the circumstance of an old rug 
being stretched by the bedside. Moreover, a cheerful fire of peats burnt upon 
the hearth, and a large black cat was coiled up beside it, with an air of snug- 
ness which was quite enlivening. 

In a three-cornered arm-chair, on one side of the chimney, there was an old | 
woman knitting busily, whose person was a sort of living illustration of three 
Separate peculiarities; a wonderful erectness of carriage, a scrupulous clean- 
liness of person, and an expression of face which, without being exclusively 
indicative of sickness, discontent, or mental affliction, was cross enough to 
have sat for the combination of all three. 

“ Well, Elspet,” said Katherine in a cheerful tone, “ how's the cough to- 
day? I could not come to see you yesterday, but 1 hope you got the nice 
mixture I sent you over by Jeannie.” 

“Ou, I ne’er expeckit ye to come,” said the old dame in reply, when ler | 





guests had seated themselves on two stools beside her: “ I’m an auld withered 
stock noo, no able to serve onybody mysel, so I canna expeck service frae 
itber folk. Ise warrant ye’ll hae brawer friends to look after than puir Elspet.” 

And she eyed Marion sourly, as if she suspected her of intruding on her own 
privileges. 

“ Well, but you got the mixture; and it brought you a good night’s rest, did 
it not?” pursucd Katherine, without noticing the insinuation. 

“ Rest!” was the indignant reply; “ aweel I wot, it was a windlestrae’s 
rest 01 a windy nicht then. I ne’er had sic a nicht sin’ ever I took it; I just 
hostit and hostit even on, and never devalved. Na, na, it’s nane o’ yere drags 
that’s to cure a host like mine—naething ‘ll e’er cure it but the spade an’ the 
shool. Gin ye had sent me a drap oot o’ the grand bottle ye promised to Peggy 
neast-by there, I micht hae pitten it intil my bow] o’gruel, and been mair the 
bettero't. But I dinna ken sae weel how to fleech ye as she does, or I micht 
hae gotten it too.” 

“ You ’re tired of the raspberry vinegar, then?” said Katherine. “ Why, 

Slspet, you had only to send Ivan to the manse, and you should have had your 
glass of sherry in five minutes, you stupid body.” 

“ Na, Miss Randolph,” answered Elspet in a tone of triumph; “na, na, I’m 
no just come the length o’ a beggar yet; though I dinna refuse the bits an’ 
bats ye send me at your pleasure. I’m sodger-bred, Miss Katherine, but I’m 
major-minded, an’ I'll ne’er ask onybody for what I may jalouse they’re no 


| willing to gie me.” 


“ Now, Elspet, hold your tongue,” replied Katherine, with invincible good- 
humour: “ you know very well that you would apply to me with all your 
heart if you had a desire for any thing I could give you, if it were only for the 


| sake of gratifying me; and you shall have the wine for to-night’s gruel when- 


ever L vo home. How does the new toy I sent you yesterday please you? You 
are looking quite handsome in it, I think.” 

“ Ou, it’s no that ill,” answered Elspet reluctantly, and aa if at a loss for 
something to grumble at. “ But wow! how the bue comes aff on my clean 
mutches”!—and she pushed back the hood of coloured flannel as she spoke. “It 
I] haud me ay daicherin’ an’ washin’ them, and ruin me for sape forbye.” 

“ Never mind that, Elspet, it will only give you an excuse for putting on a 


| clean one every day; and that’s what delights you,” answered Katherine. 
| “ Has papa been sceing you lately ?” 


“ Qu ay, honest man,” replied the dame, with a wonderful accession of 
respect in her tone: “ he was here this morning, and gied me a lang discourse 
on the cheerfulness o’ Christian hope. Hech me! hoo folk will camber them- 
selves wi’ the mony things o’ this sinfu’, unsubstantial world: ‘gin a’ body 
had as little warld’s gear as L hae, there wad be the less to fash them.” 

This scene is inimitable in its way. The following sketches are 
favourable examples of quickness in seizing and nicety in deli- 
neating external characteristics. 

AN OLD ANGLO-INDIAN. 

The other end of the sofa was oceupicd by a little wrinkled old man, ina 
shining suit of snuff-brown, a magnificent diamond ring, a gold chain, studs, 
breast-pin, and spectacles. His hair was frizzled up to that dry wiry fineneas 
of texture whic indicates long residence in a warm climate, and his com- 
plexion resembled that which majesty wears on a new-struck farthing. He 
was reading a red book wonderfuily resembling the almanack, with all the in- 
tensity of attention which generally characterizes people engaged in any em- 


| ployment to which they are totally unaccustomed; and his small sparkling 


gray eyes wore, even when fixed upon the page, an expression of such intense 
acuteness, that you might have thought them capable of searching for gold in 
the very bowels of the carth. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC BEAUTY. 

Lady Ida was very young, not more than sixteen; and certainly, whatever it 
was which disappointed Mr. Randolph, it could not be either the mould of her 
features or the tint of her complexion. She wasa dazzling specimen of the true 
style of Saxon beauty. Nothing could be more refinedly indicative of high birth, 
than the cast of ber small head, the chiselling of her proud delicate features, and 
the alabaster curve of her stately throat. There was something in her bear- 
ing which told you that pride was more to her than an inheritance; yet it 
might be after all but the pride of beauty, for there was nothing imperious in 
the carriage of that little head, which turned from side to side like a bird’s, 
while she made her observations on those around her with such a mute, yet 
eloquent glitter of her clear bright eye, as we have seen a Virginian nightingale 
flash upon us from its gilded cage. 

Ida’s mouth was the tiniest of human mouths; it looked, even when open, 
no bigger than the bud of a dog-rose ; and her smile was that beautiful, little, 
curling, polished smile, which expresses just what the smiler pleases, and no 
more. ‘The creature, even at her delicate and tender age, looked as if ber 
nursery had been a court, and that dignity and stateliness of bearing were hers 
by nature and right; for there was nothing tutored or forced in her deport- 
ment, not a taint of artifice, not a shade of affectation; you read her history 
and her position at a glance; she was the only child of a rich earl, and had, 


| besides, an independent fortune at her own disposal. 


A SAXON AND A CELTIC NOBLE. 

Lord de Mar wasa man in the prime and flower of manhood; distinguished 
by that nobility of persun, and patrician grace of manhood, which, when they 
are the fruits of high birth and the accompaniments of large fortune, fourm the 
beau-idéal of an English aristocrat in his most indescribable perfection. 

A finer contrast could not be imagined than Lord de Mar presented to his 
guest, as General Forbes sat at breakfast with him in the library of his mag- 
nificent house at Brighton. The one slightly below the standard of middle 
height, cast in the mould of the most consummate elegance, and with every 
movement of his frame subdued and harmonized into grace; while his features 
wore the bland and exquisite polish of artificial refinement, and the very tones 


| of his voice were rendered musical by the absolute control in which every accent 


was held by the bigh-bred speaker. ; 

The Highland chieftain was conspicuous in General Forbes. His mould was 
the mould of a giant, and, with a symmetry of proportion in no respect interior, 
he united a degree of physical power which seemed to mark him of a different 
species; while the open and kindly intelligence of his face, with its long curls 
of silvery hair, and the military precision of his bearing, were in strong opposi- 
tion%o the lordly and fashionable grace of Lord de Mar. 

THE NEIGHBOURS. 
Ir has often been a matter of wonderment why the French, a mer- 
curial people, and other Continental nations with more vivacity of 
temperament than we possess, should have been content in their 
dramas with long addresses of sentiment, and in their literature 
with roundabout reflections; while a practical and reflective people 
like the English should require in their plays a continuous action, 
in their fictious a stirring story and rapid narrative, and even in their 
philosophy a directness of conclusion leading at once to some definite 


| end. It is our practical character, however, which induces this appa- 


rent discrepancy. Accustomed in thought and action to tend directly 
“to the point,” we cannot bear fine words which have no immediate 
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purpose; whereas nations with less industrious habits, and little 
business to attend to, are more tolerant of the “ longwindedness” 
which is our abhorrence, and perhaps from their listless lives 
are more readily entertained. A people who will waste an hour 
in waiting patiently for a stage-coach, and amuse themselves with 
any thing that offers, are likely to submit with equal patience to 
elaborate descriptions and disquisitions, if possessing literary merit. 
Hence, whilst the gereral run of our dramas and fictions abound 
in crowded and improbable. incident and exaggerated character, 
many foreign tales are commonplace in their story, and aim at 
effect by slow and minute touches in working up their details, 
like Gerarv Dovw over his broom. 

Of this character is The Neighbours of Freper1KA Bremer. 
Apart from a romantic personage in Mr. Bruno, the novel is 
truly “a story of every-day life.” Lars Anders, a Swedish physi- 
cian, verging upon fifty, addicted to smoking and other peculiari- 
ties, marries a patient, approaching thirty, whose family has been 
reduced by misfortune. The Doctor carries his wife home to a 
country-house; and a good deal of the book consists in her de- 
scriptions of Swedish country-life, and of the characters and do- 
mestic management of her “ neighbours,” written in letters to a 
friend. Asa picture of manners in an educated and even accom- 
plished but a primitive state of society, the work is exceedingly 
curious,—just the sort of life, allowing for national differences, 
which the wife of an English country-gentleman, or as he would 
now be called a gentleman-farmer, might have described a hundred 
years ago, when it was the custom of the ladics to keep the keys 
and give a personal superintendence to household doings, when 
the servants were considered more a part of the family, and society 
had more toleration for the “ humours” of its members. The exe- 
cution of Zhe Neighbours, too, is very felicitous; minute in its 
touches, painstaking with its details, and yet not so literal as life- 
like in its effects ; resembling in this respect the carefully-laboured 
pictures of the Flemish school. Whether it is a kind of life which 
will interest many English story-readers in the present age, is 
another question. 

There is, however, a sort of romance interwoven with the pic- 
tures of manners; though even there interest is attempted by 
development of character rather than by rapid narrative or striking 
incident. So far as we can judge of Swedish life, this portion has 
not much of probability; but it is curious as indicating Swedish 
notions of romance and its heroes. Mr. Bruno may be described as 
a compound of the scamp and the Byronic hero; the Corsair and 
Lara (Byron is a good deal read in the North) having furnished 
the more sentimental features of his character, whilst the lower 
portions seem to indicate the propensities of a Swedish rake. 
Mr. Bruno commences his career by stealing money. Not hav- 
ing, as he deems, a sufficient allowance, he makes it up by what 
“the wise” in Ancienc Pistol’s time called “ conveying.” He 
begins with trifling sums; but, emboldened by success and pressed 
by his necessities, he steals so large an amount from his mother’s 
housekeeper, that a search of trunks and detection follow, accom- 
panied by a parent's curse and the hero’s elopement. This is 
before the story opens: when Mr. Bruno appears upon the scene, 
he has come back, like Lara, from a far country—mysterious, 
moody, wealthy, but remorse-struck; to be reconciled to his mo- 
ther, and to fall in love with Serena, an amiable, dove-like, little 
Swedish maiden. Bruno, however, has been followed by a dark- 
eyed victim; who attempts Serena’s life, and that failing, stabs 
herself. Scenes of deathbed remorse and repentance follow; and 
when Hagar dies, Serena and Bruno are married. 

This seems clearly imitative ; though indicating the truth of what 
Mr. Laine declares, that Sweden is not the most straitlaced 
country in Europe. The early exploits of Bruno are native; and 
it speaks forcibly of the scarcity of cash in Scandinavia, when a 
hero, intended to be deeply interesting, is represented as com- 
mencing his career by robbing the till. ‘To modern English eyes, 
the criminality of such an offence is lost in its degradation: but 
we know not whether a century and a half ago it would have been 
regarded in precisely the same light. It would indeed have been 
considered as an unpardonable “ wildness,” and the perpetrator 
would scarcely have been chosen as a hero of romaace; but such 
a sense of meanness might not have attached to it then as now. 
Such are the results of the march of reason and the increase of 
capital! It is} possible that to Swedish eyes abstracting from 
mamma’s strong-box is equivalent to a post-obit in Britain. 

If these remarks have not induced the reader to conclude that in 
The Neighbours he wiil meet with something very different from 
any thing to be found in English novels of the present day, a 
few extracts must carry conviction. The following is Franziska 
Werner's picture of her husband, Lars Anders; which there is no 
doubt, from the Swedish popularity of the authoress, is considered 
good Scandinavian taste. 

A SWEDISH HUSBAND PAINTED BY HIS WIFE. 

Now to your questions, which I will endeavour to answer fully ; and first of 
all for my husband—for my own Bear: here then you shall have his portrait. 
Of a middle size, but proportionably, not disagreeably, stout and broad; a 
handsome, well-curled peruke, made by the Creator's own hand; large coun- 
tenance, couleur de rose; small, clear gray eyes, with a certain peuctrating 
glance, under large, bushy, yell »w-gray eyebrows; the nose goo, though some- 
what thick ; the mouth large, with good tceth—but brown, alas! from tobacco- 
smoking; large hands, but well made and well kept; large feet, the gait like a 
bear: but this gives no idea of his exterior, if you do not take into account an 
expression of open-hearted goodness and cheerfulness, which inspires a joyful 
confidence in the beholder. This speaks when the mouth is silent, as is most 
frequently the case: the forehead is serene, and the bearing of the head such 
a3 reminds one of an astronomer ; the voice is a deep bass, which is not at all 
Smiss in singing. Here then you have his exterior. His inward self, best 
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and the foam fell from its black and shining body. 


Maria, I have not yet myself studied. Betrothed to him only within two 
montlis, wife since fourteen days, I have not had great opportuuity to become 
acquainted with a man who is generally silent, and whom I have not known 
more than half a year. But I trust and hope all for good. 

SWEDISH HOUSE-RULES: KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

My first employment will be to arrange my house so that contentment and 
peace may dwell in it. I will endeavour to be a wise lawgiver in my small, 
but not mean worl! : and do you know what law I mean first of all to promul- 
gate and enforce with the most rigorous exactnesss? A law for the treatment 
of animals, thus—All domestic animals shall be kept with the utmost care, and 
treated in a friendly and kind manner. They shall live happily, and shall be 
killed in that mode which will make death least painful to them, 

No animal shall be tortured in the kitchen; no fish shall be cleaned while 
alive, or be put alive into the kettle; no bird shall while half dead be hung 
up on a nail; a stroke with the kuife shall as soon as possible give them death, 
and free them from torture. 

These, and several other commands, shall be contained in my laws. How 
much unnecessary cruelty is perpetrated eve-y day because people never think 
of what they do; and how uncalled for, how unworthy is cruelty towards ani- 
mals! Is it not enough that in the present arrangement of things they are 
sentenced during their lives to be subject to us, and after their deaths to serve 
us for food, without our embittering yet more this heavy lot? We are come 
pelled in many cases to act hostilely towards them, but there is no reason why 
we need become cruel enemies. How unspeakably less would they not suffer, 
if in all those circumstances in which they resemble mankind, in the weakness 
of their age, in the suffering of their sickness, and in death, we acted humanely 
towards them! 

There were laws in the old world which made mildness towards animals the 
holiest duty of man, whilst the violation of such laws was severely punished : 
and we, Maria, we who acknowledge a religion of love, shall we act worse 
towards the animal creation than the Heathen did ? 

THE DOCTOR’S SENSE 

Yesterday afternoon we were at home, and rejoiced on that account. Lars 
Anders worked liked a regular joiner, and I read to him what I had written 
about our visiting-days. It gave him pleasure: he laughed; and yet he blamed 
me at the same time for having spoken with so much severity of some 
persons, neither was he quite satisfied with the judgment I had passed on the 
Von P's. 

“ You call them,” said he, “a collection of unfortunate pretensions; and 
yet you have seen them only once. It is very difficult, my dear Fanny, to pass 
judgment on men after a long acquaintance, and quite impossible to do so after 
one visit. Beyond this, many persons under different circumstances exhibit 
such different sides of their character. I have seen people affected and ridicu- 
lous in society, whom I have admired by a sick-bed; many, in one case 

arisome and assuming, who in another have been discreet and agreeable, 
rs, again, have eccentricities at nue time which they lose later in life ; 











| many turn their best side inward, and perform the noblest actions, whilst the 


world is laughing at the fool’s cap which they seem to exhibit. It may be so 
with this family.” 

“ Granted, granted, dear Bear,” said 1; “ and I promise you that as soon as 
I become aware of the fair side, V'll paint it in my best colours.” 

“ But were it not better till then,” argued he, “ to place the faults more in 
the shadow? It is exactly by such over-hasty judgments that man injures 
his neighbour; for nobody reflects that one fault docs not spoil the whole 
person.” 








AN EXPLOIT OF MR. BRUNO. 

As we slowly wandered onward, we heard, at first dull, then more distinctly, 
a treading and stamping as of a wild horse which some one was endeavouring, 
but in vain, to master. 1 for my part have no great fancy for unbroken horses; 
but Lars Anders, on the contrary, must have had, for he hastenea his steps 
towards the place from whence the noise proceeded. We advanced io an open 
space, and there making halt, were fascinated, as it were, by the wild but fine 
spectacle. 

The same man and the same horse which we had seen once before wandering 
together in such Idyllian peace, we here beheld again; but now in violent 
contest. The man sat commandingly on the back of the horse, which he would 
compel to leap over a broad ditch. ‘The beautiful creature trembled and backed, 
It threw itself to the left and to the right ; it pawed, it would not take the leap; 
But, like an intrepid, de- 
spotic will, the man sat firm, admonishing, punishing, compelling. 

The noble animal developed in this wild strife the whole beauty of his race, 
His eyes sparkled, his wide outspread nostrils seemed to dart forth fire, while 
he struck the earth with his hoofs, and with a hundred leaps sought to escape 
that one leap which he was urged to. The rider sat with unexampled skill, 
moved himscif to the motions of the horse, and ever again was the refractory 
animal brought to the same spot. ‘The same demand was made, and ever agaitl 
began the same contest. Thus certainly for a whole hour did the two strive 
together. ‘The horse then appeared weary, became still, but made no attempt 
to obey the will of his master. ‘The blood ran down his spur-fretted sides ; the 
man dismounted, and threw the bridle loose; the horse stood quiet and looked 
at him ; he took something from his breast-pocket, held it to the forehead of 
the horse. “ 1t is the third time we have striven,” said he sullenly ; “ farewell!” 

There was a flash before the horse, a shot was fired, and he fell at the feet of 
his master. We saw it stretch forth its head when dying, as if for a caress; 
we heard a dull groan, and then all was still. 

My husband pressed my arm tohim, with a violence which I had never seen 
befure, struck his clenched fist to his brow, and drawing back, exclaimed to 
himself, “ It is Bruno! Lord, my God! yes, it is he!” 

These extracts render it needless to say any thing of a translae 
tion which possesses all the ease and raciness of an original, yet 
never loses for a page or a paragraph its Swedish (or Germanic) 
character. The task seems to have been a labour of love. 


FINE ARTS. 
Tue Art-Union schemes are beginning to show what they really 
are,—namely, lotteries tempting the cupidity of subscribers, not joint- 
stock funds for the promotion of fine art: and the mass of mediocre 
artists, who Jook eagerly to an increased demand for their productions, 
will perhaps discover that persons who would otherwise lay out a few 
pounds on a picture will now wait till a turn of the wheel places a sum 
at their disposal for this purpose. 

A correspondent informs us that the rules of the “ West of England 
Art-Union” allow any prizeholder to expend the amount of the prize 
upon a portrait of any of his family! And the same correspondent 
mentions one instance emong many, of a prizeholder selling for money 
his right to choose a picture, and of persons subscribing with this view 3 
thus proving his remark that the Art-Unions “are really gambling 
speculations.” 


The three new Associates of the Royal Academy, elected on Mon- 
day last, are Messrs. Tuomas Creswick, Joun Ho wins, and FRANCIS 
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Grant, all artists of superior merit in their several departments of | have been accustomed to draw from statues, which only give them the 
landscape, figure, and portrait-painting. Without reference to the | trouble to keep to the same point of view: a figure that moves is so 
merits of the other candidates, these at least are worthy of the distinc- | puzzling—* nature puts them out.” But if the model were motionless 
tion—such as it is. for half-an-hour the difficulty would be little less; for muse'es will relax, 
; ease and the outline changes. If students were properly versed in anatomy, 
DEFECTIVE EDUCATION OF BRITISH ARTISTS: GERMAN they would prefer a succession of momentary attitudes to a long con- 
CRITICISM. tinuance in the same posture, where the model flags from fatigue, and 

Tue British Institution was opened on Wednesday for the annual pri- | the character of the forms becomes tame and spiritless. 
vate view of the “copies,” by courtesy so called, made by students, Nor are the deficiencies of instruction for artists in this country con- 





from such pictures of the old masters as are liberally allowed to remain | fined to anatomy: there is no scientific method to guide him in 
for this purpose after the close of the exhibition. As usual, it was a | the technical part of painting. How should there be, seeing that 
deplorable spectacle: not only did the copyists show themselves incom- | scarcely any two painters proceed alike? Each one adopts some peeu- 
petent to profit by the opportun'ty thus afforded of studying the works | liar trick or conventional manner, for which he can rarely give a 
before them, but they manifested a ludicrous degree of incapacity in the | reason; and this is acquired by his pupils and imitators; who, having 
technical part of the art; being, for the most part, lamentably ignorant | no rationale to direct them, ean only copy nature by imitating his 
of the rudiments of drawing and painting. Year after year has it been | imitation. The English school has a reputation for “ colour” and 
our disagreeable duty to record similar results of this well-meant, but | “ effect,” but not for that most valuable quality in painting, “ tone.” 
mistaken practice of permitting learners to paint who cannot draw, and | The crude and fl ishy daubs that flaunt in all the colours of the rainbow 
to copy fine pictures before they can make a right use of colours. This on our exhibition-walls, are for the most part destitute of those sterling 
is only one of the evidences among many to be found in the schoo's of | qualities which we find in the great painters of the Italian and Flemish 
the Royal Academy, and in every exhibit on throughout the kingdom, | schools: Opacity without solidity, monotony without breadth, finish 
of the want of proper instruction for students of art in this country. It without force, characterize the majority. In landseape, rocks of putty 
is not “ patronage,” but education, that our artists stand in need of. | rise against skies of glass, palpable clouds float in vacuo, and trees of 
Considering the deficiency of skill and of originality shown by the mass | tin overhang streams of flint—except where Turner's scarlet-fever 
of artists in the present day, there is but too much encouragement for | fant: sy depicts visions of nature in ua brilliant state of decomposition, 
mindless mediocrity and industrious incompetency: the germ of | dying, dolphin-like, in a chromatic agony of intense hues. 
promise that unfolds its first leaves is in less danger of be- | "The first st p to remedy deficiencies is to be convinced of their ex- 
ing “nipped in the bud” by coldness and neglect, than of | istence: this knowk dge the English school is beginning to arrive at. 
being forced to premature development by that hot-house system of | The terms of the competition for designs for fresco have contributed 

| 

| 

| 








patronage which rears up sickly parasities that can live only in the | to enlighten them; and the trial and its result will couvince both those 
heated atmosphere of drawing-room conservatories. A young painter | who do and those who do not compete, that the training of artists in the 
of hopeful talent is petted and flattered into the belief that he is a born | English school has been and still is extremely defective. Meanwhile, 
genius, above the vulgar necessity of learning his art: he gets so many | we cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dr. Merz, the German 
commissions that he has no time to study, even if he were desirous to | critie whose account of the Royal Academy Exhibition we alluded to 
become proficient; and, what is worse, there is as little opportunity for | last week, on the demerits of the Eoglish school. He is hard upon us, 
as inducement to study. | and cannot see beauties for fuults: but there are too good grounds for 
The drawing-classes at Exeter Hall, and the practice of teaching to | his sweeping censure. He says what many foreigners think: if we 
draw from models in schools, will be the means of instructing the public | would find out our faults, we should hear what our enemies say of us. 
to delineate form more correctly than many of our artists do; and there | Dr. Merz thus characterizes the mass of pictures— 
are schools of design for training workmen in pattern-drawing; but | _ “There is no clearness nor freedom of invention, no rich exercise of creative 
where are the painter and sculptor to acquire that intimate knowledge of | fancy, there is nowhere one great free production ; but all are either timid, con- 
the human figure which is essential to excellence? “ Why, at the | strained reminiscences, or else they are intoxications of imagination, compared 
Royal Academy, to be sure,” is the ready answer; “and at other aca- with which the wil lest pre uctions of the French Romantic school have sense, 
demies where artists meet to draw from the living model.” True, if | dpe: ane teenie To this is joined the coquettish sentimentality of the 
familiarity with the nude would make good artists, the students of the “elt poe yet it is true, that the people from among whom a 
present day ought to be first-rate drauglitsmen ; but their studies | Shakspere came forth, can show no work in the pictorial art in which a free 
from the “life” and the “antique” are alike profitless, for this | lively imagination has given clear expression to an important thought. ‘There 
simple reason, that they are ignorant of the anatomical construc- | jg y anting to them in this art a substantial agent, a living ideality, a soul. 
tion of the human figure. Not only is a thorough knowledge | «Even where a creative fancy in art exists, there is wanting the power of 
of anatomy considered unnecessary at the Academy, but there is no | realizing it; there is wanting just observation, true living study. ‘The eye of 
place in this country where the student of art can study the human | the mind must see through the eye of the artist; the spiritual glance must 
structure, as it only can be thoroughly studied, on the dissecting-table. | look through the bodily eye, and go first to seek the mystery of life in the world 
The Academy students in the “life school” ean have admission to | around. To the Want of ideality is j vined the want of the other agents of art, 
King’s College Hospital, if they apply for it; but dissection for medical | reality and objectiven 
purposes is of a very different kind from what is vag guna he = want of power, strange peculiarities, naive individuality, and vain repetition. 
of drawing : a course of anatomical demonstration should be expressly | So wanting are ail the elements of the technical parts of art, that it is 
arranged for the students of art to be serviceable. But so little is the | dificult to imagine how, for these seventy-four years, the Royal Academy 
necessity for this knowledge regarded, that a few months ago, when an | jas maintained its existence and its exhibitions. “If they were to choose for 
emiuent anatomist advertised a class for artists solely, not one entered. | their motto the passage of Symmachus, ‘Omne quod in cursu est viget,’ it 
Nor perhaps is it to be expected that the mass of students will put them- | should be translated, * Not ail things that continue their course advance.’ 
selves to the expense and unpleasantness of attending a course of dis- | Yes, gold cannot command every thing. The Royal Academy has not yet 
section, when it is not required of them by authority : the Academy has | established a school for very young pupils: they may be permitted to despair 
the power to enforce it, but it does not; for if it did the pupils would | of the call of English genius to the art of painting. 
know more than their teachers, which might be awkward. ‘The in- | | These are bitter and unpalatable, but they are wholesome truths. 
struction given at the Academy is superficial and imperfect, and of a | That British art is deficient in inventive power and executive skill, 
conventional kind; the students are made smatterers, not thoroughly | there is no denying: exceptions, how brillant soever, do but prove the 
educated. Every candidate for admission into the Academy is re- | rule. In the following letter, Mr. Haypon demurs to the justness of 
quired to draw the skeleton and an antique statue as evidence of his | the charge, but does not disprove it: he do:s not meet the question 
ability; when admitted, he draws other antique statues, and learns | fairly. ‘lo impute motives is as idle as to bandy abuse and talk of 
the names and positions of the bones and muscles; after which | courtesy. Ifthe Germans are wrong, it does not follow that the Eng- 
he is admitted to the “life school,” where he draws from the | lish are right: showing them to be faulty does not prove us faultless. The 
living model. But he Anows little of the structure of the figure: | two schools are opposite, and have both defects, which might be reme- 
a glance at the hands and feet of his drawing will suffice to show that. | died by each studying the excellences of the other. But to do so, each 
In the trunk and larger limbs, where the markings are fewer and the | must dwell less on the defects of the other, and more dispassionately 
masses larger, his deficiencies are not so glaring; but when he comes | consider the strictures of their rivals. The result of the competition 
to the extremities, then we see to what extremity h: is reduced; puffy | will show what English artists are capable of: and we shall Tejoice if 
lumps of dislocation commonly represent the feet foreshortened. Prac- | the reply to the German eritic’s objections be triumphant: it is not by 
tice may make him more expert in glossing over defects, but his know- | words but deeds that such opinions will be refuted. 















Ss. 


“In reproducing objects materially, the English artists show remarkable 














ledge is very little increased: how should it be otherwise, secing that he a 

does not penetrate below the surface? There are instances, familiar to | TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Most artists, of venerable “ students” who have drawn from the life for Loudow, Sth Nowesther 1948: 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years, who make worse and worse de- Srr—Last Saturday you quoted from the German periodical on Art a remark 


formities every year: not that they are more blind and stupid than | from a Dr. Merz, onthe exhibition last year, ‘that there was not a work in it 
others perhaps; it is the result of merely imitaiive practice on the | by the gentlemen of the Academy that the meanest pupil of the Dusseldorf 
part of persons who have neither genius nor scientific knowledge. If | school could not excel.” add ; : 
an artist wants to study the figure thoroughly, he must go to Paris; | Come, this is pretty well for a got nee Dr. KuGter — aap oie 
there every facility is afforded at a cheap rate: a student may enter | se oo 8 a poe atc rhe — + be bh may — ‘oh i 
the atélier of DeLArocue, or any other eminent artist, by paying one | enge, and in answer, have the iexpresstble pleasure which we have long wishe 





° : for, of hurling away the scabbard. 

pound a month ; and there is a course of anatomy open to’ him at The public will grant, I am quite sure, and many Germans in England too, 
L'Ecole de Medicin, In Paris, an artist who cannot draw the figure IS | that this was not the way I treated CorNneLIUs and the German school at the 
an exception ; one who can is a wonder here. We do not believe that | Royal Institution; but, as in return for my courtesy to them, I and my “ Mary 
there is one artist in fifty, of those educated in this country only, who | Queen of Scots” and “ Poictiers ” come in for a share of the scurrility, I hope 
could draw a human figure correctly from his own knowledge, in any | your readers will not attribute my taking up the question to a vain desire to 
given attitude. If the Academy students were placed before a black | obtrude myself, when I have so many more agreeable things in haud to accom- 
board and required to draw an anatomical figure without a model, they | plish at present. } r : 
would stand aghast: yet what is the value of theirteachingif they can- | In the se place, I will defy the most able pupil of the Dusseldorf school, 
not stand this test? Any one who has attended a “life academy” | any school in Germany, to equal or approach a Head of an On Ge — 
will have been amused at the perplexity of the students when the model, | pc I a eae which rpg a _ two Dogs ——— ; ant deh, _ 
having rested, resumes bis attitude: ‘that’s not right!” exclaims a | COU" 4 tint, tence, Sone, on sinapdlemengm: <9 guie halpenpeie oN charace 
Sie eee ee pe ee : yi? genet “6. the. lea’s ter, was never excelled since Reyyotps. But what is in a head? What is 
chorus of voices— the elbow’s too low, says one— the egs too | in a head !—every thing. A perfectly-formed human head is worthy to be 
much bent,” cries another—* the head’s not inclined enough,” com- | the image of its Maker. I grant that neither in that, my own “ Poictiers,” or 
plains a third—* the pose is altogether different,” grumbles a fou‘th; | « Mary Queen of Scots,” or LANpsEER’s “ Dogs,” there was what the 
andsoon. They are mere imitators of what they see, not of what they | Germans cud/ drawing—and God forbid there should be: the parts in neither 
know ; hence the slightest change of posture sets them all abroad: they | were connected by the baby-fecbleness of an outline, the leading-string of a 
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timid hand, for fear of making a false touch. What is drawing? Every stu- 
dent in Germany will tell you, commonly, it is defining the forms of things cor- 
rectly by a line. This is the common definition; but Rapwaet, and Titan, 
and VELAsquez, and MurILto, and VaNpYKE, and Reynoups, and MicHaEL 
ANGELO, would have told you philosophically, it was the power of planting the 
leading points of the objects imitated in their right places, leaving distance and 
atmosphere to unite the masterly abstraction, and defining boundaries not by 
a line, which does not exist in nature, but by planting other objects behind, 
before, or by the side of the object imitated ; so that where the object imitated 
vanishes from sight, its boundary may be defined by the next object to it. 

On this immortal principle of imitation, there is more drawing, more 
power of comprehension, in a head by Tittan, RapHart in his Hampton 
Court Cartoons, VeLasquez, Runens, RemBranpt, and Reyvnowps, than 
a head by Ness or a Nero by Cornecivs, who are, in imitation of objects, but 
superior DENNERS. 

What is painting? It is the art of conveying thoughts by the imitation of 
things; which imitation is best comprehended by the brain through the eye at 
that point of distance where the whole object can be perceived by the eye, and 
therefore comprehended by the brain, to be a resemblance of the thing imi- 
tated to convey the thought. 

Atmosphere and distance unite distant points, flatten roughnesses, and soften 
asperities in any object; and the greatest imitators in thefart, knowing this 
optical peculiarity, have on philosophical principles, by touches on the leading 
points of objects, expressed proportion, colour, light and shadow, recession and 
projection, and by them, character, form, and expression, so completely for 
atmosphere to act on, that the mind of the spectator is never deceived as to 
the object meant, or the character or thought expressed by the imitation. 

This masterly power is the leading characteristic of all the greatest painters, 
Greeks and Italians, the world ever saw; and it is acquired by first learning to 
define all objects by a /ine; for till the power of defining objects by a dine be 
acquired, neither the brain, eye, or hand, can plant the leading points of any 
object, if they have not been in the habit of defining by the closest imitation 
all the detailed parts which connect the leading points. 

Boys, therefore, begin by outline ; and the art with every boy is always in its 
infancy ; but for a whole great nation like the Germans to carry on the art of 
imitation, on the principle of A BC, is one of the most ridiculous as well as 
mistaken principles that ever infected a human fancy. 

Suppose in the art of oratory, a man of talent should complain it was ina 
corrupt state, would the art be improved or reformed by insisting that before 
an orator was allowed to speak, he should tell the letters of each word, and 
spell each syllable? Would not the audience reply, Correct, if you please, all 
corrupt redundancy of metaphor or high colouring; express fine thoughts in 
simple language; but do not bury your thoughts in useless detail. A BC is 
~~ well in the nursery to a child, but to tell us all the letters as a man, and to 
spell every word as you proceed in order to acquire simplicity, we shall lose the 
sense of your meaning in your copiousness of useless individualities. “ Simpli- 
city is a very suspicious virtue,” says ReyNoLDs, “ when so very inartificial as 
to avoid the difliculties of the art.” And I, as an English artist, question very 
much the right of any other nation to speak of our art with contempt, espe- 
cially that one which rejects back-ground, light and shadow, appropriate colour, 
and execution, which are the means of imitation to convey thought, and believe 
themselves to be in the road to heaven by sticking copper faccs on gilt surfaces, 
carpet-bag draperies on Turkey carpet grounds, with flowers, lilies, and daisies, 
which for truth of imitation may justly rival though they do not excel the 
beauty of a Persian rug. 

It is extraordinary the tendency of the Germans to spend thcir great genius 
in labouring to prove a wrong principle a right one, instead of proving a right 
principle a sound one; and the most singular weakness in an heroic nation like 
the British, is their inherent cowardice in all matters of genius in art. Un- 
daunted as Britons are, and ever have been, in asserting abroad and at home 
their rights whenever attacked, yet let but some impudent foreigner deny 
their ability in music and painting, they cow under the imputation like a 
— spaniel, 

n this gross assault on English art, is there no lurking selfishness? It is 
well known, at present, there is great distress in the manufacturing districts 
of Fresco in Germany; and if Drs. KuGLer and Merz can persuade the Eng- 
lish, who travel at this time of year sixteen miles an hour to get a new sensa- 
tion, that English artists are unfit for a great work, they (the Doctors) hope 
there will be a chance for their own gasping decorators. 

It would have been more philosophical in Dr. Kuaier, to have shown his 
countrymen, how successfully the British power of imitation might be united 
with the correctness of German definition, and how more of German defini- 
tion might be added to British powers of imitation—thus cach school ¢oing 
the other good—thxn presuming, in his corrupt and childish ignorance of what 
art really is, to permit any correspondent to speak of us with mortified con- 
tempt. 

One letter more, with your leave, on the danger of decorative art, which is not 
founded on sound art; and on the superiority of the French system to the Ger- 
man system in the education of decorators, who (the French) make the figure 
and sound art the basis in their school; and I retire. 

I am, Sir, B. R. Harpo. 

P.S. With your leave, it is fair I should be allowed to say, I defy Dr 
MERrz or any other German to prove one single error in drawing in the ** Mary 
Queen of Scots,” “ The Poictiers,” (now at the Pantheon, or tie “ Laza- 
rus,” on the staircase,) or the “ Xenophon,” at the Russell Institution. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the Ist November, at Langtou Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Farquaar- 
son, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Shirley House, near Southampton, the Lady of Lieut.-General SLeten, 
C.L., of a son. 

On the Sth, at the Vicarage, Huish Episcopi, Somerset, the Lady of the Rev. E. P. 
HeEnstowe, of a daughter. 

Ou the Sth, at Dyrham Park, Barnet, the Hon. Mrs. Txorrer, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Leicester, the Lady of the Rev. Ruzerr Baxnasy, of St. George's, of 
a son. 

Ou the 7th, at Ridlington, Norfolk, tle Lady of the Rev. Joun Wess Fave, of 
a son. 

On the 7th, iu Upper Grosvenor Street, the Countess of Hiiusporoveu, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Kensington, the Lady of the Rev. BerkeLey Apprson, of a daughter, 

On the 10th, at Leamington, the Wife of the Rev. J. Liycoty Gato, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th October, at Malta, at the Palace Chapel, Cnanies Rresarpson Jounson, 
Lieutenant R_N., to Jurta, danghter of Major General Bredin, Royal Artillery. 

On the 26th, the Rev. Oziver Erovcu, Curate of St. Joln’s, Blackburn, to Ger- 
TRUDE, youngest daughter of the Rev, Robert Hall, Rector of Westborough and Dod- 
dington, Liscolushire. 

On the 2d November, at St. Mary's, Lancaster, Epmunp Wintiam Winton Passy, 
Eaq., Captain iu her Majesty's Fifty-sixth Regimeut, te CaraeRine Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Right Honourable Lord Chief Justice Dallas. 

On the 3d, at St. Peter's, Joun Trant, Esq., of Dover, nephew of Lords Clare, Da- 
nally, Glengall, aud Westmeath, to Sarau Sovuta, second daughter of Sir Henry Ro- 
bert Carden, Bart., of the Priory, Templemore. 

On the 3d, at Tynun Church, County of Armagh, Captain Wr.tram Buysury M‘Curs- 
tock, R.N., secoud son of John M‘Clintock, Esq., of Dramear, County of Louth, to 
Paving, secoud daughter of Sir James M. Stronge, Bart., of Tyuan Abbey. 

On the 4th, at St. Peter's, Canterbury, T. H. Frazer, Esq,, only son of the late 





Lieutenant Frazer, R.N., to Emma, youngest danghter of the Rev. J. P. Francrs, Rector 
of the above parish, and niece of the Bishop of Australia. 

On the 8th, at Suuning Hill, Georoe Asusvaner, Esq., of Calcutta, to KATHARINE, 
eldest daughter of the late Michie Forbes, Esq., of Sillwood Park, Berks, and Cri- 
mond, Aberdeenshire. 

Ou the 9ih, at Scarborough, the Rev. Taomas Witttam Rosson, M.A., eldest son of 
Thomas Robson, Esq., of Holtby Hall, York, to Anne, daughter of the late James 
Stewart, Esq., of Newton Stewart, County of Tyrone, Ireland. 

On the 10th, at Cookham, Berkshire, Frepertck Hoare, Esq., to ANN IsABELLA 
Jane, daughter of John Towers, Esq., of Pinkney’s Greeu. 

DEATHS. 

On the 16th August, at Ferozepore, Henry Mitierr Travers, Lieutenant Eighth 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, attached to the First Light Infantry battalion, third 
s.nof Ben‘amin Travers, Esq., of Bratou Street; in his 26th year. 

On the 5th November, at his house iu Whitehall Place, Sir Joun Cross, Knight, the 
Judge of the Court of Review; in his 74th year. 

On the 5th, at Mount Grove, Hampstead, Mary, Widow of the late Thomas Norton 
Longman, Esq. 

On the 6th, at The Views, Huntingdonshire, Vice-Admiral Sir Rrcuarp Hussty 
Hussey, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

On the 6th, at Great Chart, Kent, the Rev. Taomas Warre, D.C.L., Rector of that 
place, for many years Chaplain to his Royal Highness the late Dake of Gloucester; in 
his 69th year. 

On the 7th, at Bitton, Gloucestershire, Caruertne, Relict of Robert Barker, Esq., the 
inventor of the Panorama; in her 98th year. 

On the &th, at Coltishall Hall, Norfolk, the Rev. James Warp, D.D.. formerly Fellow 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Senior Chaplain at the Presidency of Bengal; in 
his 76th year. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 8,—3d Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. F. Garre!t to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Campbell, who retires; Cornet H. H. Bacon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Garrett; C. P. Coote, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bacon. 6th Regt. Drags.— 
Lieut. F. Sutton, from the 7th Foot, to Le Lieut. viee Walker, who exchanges. 13th Regt. 
Light Drags.—Ensign J. J. Lloyd, from the Ist Foot, to be Cornet, vice T. D Lloyd, 
who exchanges. Ist Regt. Foot—Coruet T. D. Lloyd, from the 13th Light Drags. to be 
Eusign, vice J. J. Lloyd, who exchanges. 3d Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase : 
D. Stewart, Geut. vice Smith, promoted; A. Fitzgerald, Gent. vice Mercer, promoted, 
7th Foot—Lieut. W. J. T. Walker, from the 6th Drags. to be Lieut. vice Sutton, who 
exchanges. 8th Foot—Quartermaster Sergt. T. Ross, to be Quartermaster. vice Aldridge, 
deceased. 9th Foot—Eusign R. Dauut, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams, whose 
promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled. 10ih Foot—C. J. Lindam, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Ottley, deceased. 11th Foot—W. Chalmers. Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ross, promoted iu the $2d Foot. 24th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. R. Ellice to be be Colonel, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir J, Lyon, deceased. 27th Foot— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, K.C.B. from the 60th Foot, to be Colovel, vice Gen. Sir 
G. L. Cole, deceased. 30th F.ot—Lieut. W. A. Steele to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice the Hon. H. J. Pery, deceased: Eusign J. B. Patullo to be Lieut. vice Steele; 
Sergt.. Ma‘or Samuel Sharpe to be Ensigu, vice Patullo. 31st. Foot—A. Pilkington, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Tritton, promoted. 38th Foot— Ensigu W, 
J. Loftus, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Stawell, who retires; $. Robinson, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Loftus. 57th Foot—G. Armstrong, Gent. to be Eusign, 
without purchase, vice Morphett, promoted. 60th Fout—Lieut.-Gen. S. W. G. Davy, 
to be Col.-Commandant of a Battalion, vice Sir. J. Maclean, appointed to ihe 27th 
Foot. 62d Foot—W. A. Siuclair, Gent. to be Eusigu, withcut purchase, vice Hillier, 
promoted, 63d Foot— Cornet B. Walroad, from half pay 15th Light Drags. to be 
Ensign, vice Kirby, appointed Quartermaster 53th Foot; J. Fairtlough, Geut. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Walrond, who retires. €6th Foot—Lieut. R. Phibbs, 
from half pay L0th Foot, to be Lieut. vice R. Steele, appoiuted Storekeeper at Chelsea 
Hospital; Ensign A. Blount, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Phibbs who retires; T, 
Beuson, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blount. 69th Foot—G. H. Evans, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hughes, promoted in the 63d Foot—77th 
Foot—J. Miller, Gent. to be Ensigu, without purchase, viee Mahon, promoted in the 
63d Foot, 81st Foot—Ensign J. I. Carige, from half pay of the 3d Garrison Battalion, 
to be Eusign, vice Crawley promoted in the dd Foot. 

Memorandum.—The names aud designation of the Gentleman appointed toa Cornetey 
in the 7th Dragoon Guards, July 22d i842, are Charles Edward Petre, Gent. not the 
IIun. Charles l'etre, as previously stated. 

+ Erratam in the Gazette of the Ist instant.—63d Foot—For Ensign Marcus Colling- 
woud Hughes, from the 69th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Fowle, promoted, read vice Hardie, 
deceased, 

OrricE or OrpNnance, Nov. 7.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Second Capt. C. B. Symons 
to be Capt. vice Waish, retired ou fall-pay; First Lieut. the Hon, R. F. Handcock to 
be Second Capt. vice Symous; Second Lieut. A. Peter to be First Lieut. vice Hand- 
cock; Second Lieut. A. P. S. Green to be First Lieut. vice W. W. Jones, resigned, 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. H. P. Wulff to be Capt. vice Kay, retired 
on fall pay; First Lieut. W. Robinsou to be Second Capt. vice Wulff; Second Lieut. 
W. Cowper to be First Lieut. vice Robinson. 

Ordnance Medical Department — Temporary Assist.-Surg. O. 8. 
Assist. Surg. 

War-orrce, Nov, 11.—10th Regt. Light Drags.—Lieut. A. Catheart to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Sir G. Baird, Bait. who retires; Cornet J. C. Ferrier to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Catheart. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. E. Morant to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice E. Vandeleur, who retires; Coract F. M. Muleaster to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Morant; T. C. Maunsell, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Muleaster, 
23d Foot—Second Lieut. J. Wynne to be Ad,t. vice Ellis, who resigns the Adjutancy 
culy. 44th Foot—Eusigu HW. H. J. Massy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hackett, 
whose promotion, by purchase, has beeu cancelled; R. Baiubrigge, Gent. tofbe Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Massy, promo'ed. 57th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. H, Clark, from 
the 95th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Neville, dec. 77th Foot—Capt. J. Hamilton, 
from half-pay 42d Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet Major G. Stuart, who exchanges; 
Lieut. H. J. White to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retives; Ensign E. H. 
L. Crofton to be Lieut. by purchase, rice White; H. R. Carden, Gent. to be Ensign 
by purchase, vice Crofton, 88th Foot Lieut. D. Cahill, from the 46th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice Roberts, dec. 95th Foot—Assist. Surg. W. Sall, from the Royal New+ 
fouudland Companies, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Clark, appointed to the 57th Foot. 

Royal Newfouvdland Companies—J. C, Martin, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Sall, 
appointed to the 95th Foot. 

Brevet Capt. J. Hamiiton, of the 77th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Apmiratty, Nov. 5.—Royal Marines - First Lieut. aud Adjt. T. B. Gray to be Capt. 
vice Layton, dec.; Secoud Lieut. J. E. W. Lawrence to be First Lieut. vice Gray, 
promoted; First Lieut. J. H. Ga-evigne to be Adjt. vice Gray. 

Apmiatry., Nov. 10.—Royal Marines—H. T. Swain, Gent. to be Second Lieut.; C, 
R. Driver, Geut. to be Secoud Lieut. 


5 + 1 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Speucer and Co. Nottingham, dyers—Wing and Jones, Goodge Street, butchers— 
Mullins and M‘Mahon, Dablin, coutractors for public works ~Pogmore aud Daven 
port, Macclesfield. drapers —Waters aud Hulme, Macclestield, machiue-makers—J, 
and C, Haslam, Whitley Park Farm, Reading, valuers—Gardner aud Bailey, Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire, maltsters — Wakeling and Bailes, Chelmsford, auctioneers ~ 
Gaskell and Bullock, Mauchester, attornies— Mawson and Co. Rotherham, railway- 
coutractors—Batson and Co. Bellingham, iron masters; as far as regards T, Johnson 
and S. Reed—Nicklin and Cary, Newgate Street, lithographers—Cazenove and Auber- 
tiu, merchauts—Day and Harriss, Great Queen Street, saddlers’ ironmongers — Cooksey 
and Iukes, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, coal-mas‘ers—J. and C. Teede, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, grocers — Butcher aud Smith, Marlborough Street, carpet-warehousemen 
—Hitcheock and Co. Devonshire, woolleu-manufacturers—Cox and Boughton, Burs- 
lem, mercers. INSOLVENTS. 

Bev, Joun, Hereford, porter-merchant, Nov. 8. 

Lawrence, Bensamiy, Crown Court, Oid Broad Street, merchaut, Nov. 5. 

Murray, THomas, Bedford Street, Coveut Garden, glass-dealer, Nov. 8. 

Prosser, THomasweare, Hereiord, porter-merchant, Nov. 8. 

BANKRUPTS. : 

Axperson, Joun Henry, Mauchester, printer, to surrender Nov. 21, Dec. 20: solici« 
tors, Messrs. Abbott aud Arney, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square; and Messrs. Bene 
nett, Mauchester. 

Bursvey, Joan Oaven, aud Autry, Joy, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, millers, Nove 
21, Dec. 20: solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lincola’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Bakewell, Waketicld. 

CramBrook, James, Deal, draper, Nov. 18, Dee. 20; soliciturs, Messrs. Sole, Alder 
manbury; aud Mr. Turver, Kivg Street, Cheapside. 
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Frances, James Marcus, Gosport, grocer, Nov. 11, Dec. 20: solicitors, Mr. Low, 
Chancery Lane; and Mr. Ford, Portsea. 

Frosté, Josepa, and Asuin, [satan Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 18, Dec. 20: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedfurd Row; and Messrs. Duuean and Radcliffe, 
Liverpool. 

Goopa.., THomas ANvERsoN, Epworth, Lincolnshire, chemist, Nov. 11, Dee. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co. Bartlett's gig and Mr. Farrow, Alford. 

Liypon, Josern. Plymouth, merchant, Nov. 19, Dec. 20: solicitors, Mr. Surr, Lom- 
bard Street; Mr. Edmonds, P) ymouth; and Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth. 

Loree, Joux Brr.er, New Bond Street, bath proprietor, Nov. 21, Dee. 20: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Walters and Reeves, Basinghall Street; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, 
Copthall Court. 

Mansur, Grorce James, Wood Street, woollen-warehouseman, Nov. 22, Dec. 20 
solicitors, Messrs. Van Sandau and Co. King Street, Cheapside; official assigue e, Mr. 
Edwards, O!d Jewry. 

Massey, Epwarp, and Lampert, Ricwarp, Watling Street, warehousemen, Nov. 18, 
Dee. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Al- 
sager, Birchiu Lane, 

Tomxrinson, WiLtiAM, Stoke-upon Trent, wine-merchant, Nov. 22, Dec. 20; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Jones and Co. John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Stainier, Newcastle 
under-Lyme. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 29. Reynolds, Upper Thames Street, coal merchant —Nov. 30, Allen, Stratford, 
coal-merchant— Dee, 3, Chapman, Tottenham Court Road, dairyman—Dee. 1, Sim- 
mons and Co. Battersea, mauufacturers of prussiate of potash—Dec. 1, Mitchell, Lime 
Street, merchant — Dee. 1, Till, Exeter Street, Lisson Grove, victualler—Nov. 29, Bush 
and Co. London Street, merchants— Nov. 30. Schenck, Addle Street, merchunt— Nov. 
30, Smith, Rotherhithe, miller—Nov. 30, Morgan, Rhosmaen, Carmartheushire, tauner 
—Dec. 1, Jones, Nevin, Carmarthenshire, draper—Noy. 29, Gidden, Farringdon, 
victualler.— Nov. 30, Colnett, Gravesend, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tube granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary. before Nov. 29. 

Jefferson, Beverley, grocer—Carter aud Jackson, Brewer Street, Golden Square, 
drapers— Driver, Manchester, commission agent—#rooke, De wsbury, manufacturer — 
Sanders, Derby, corn-merchant—C hambers, Oxford, organ-builder — Waterhouse, 
Glossop, cottun-spinuer—J. and T. Wood, Leeds, cloth- manufacturers—-Insoll, Brighton, 
coach-maker— Rayment, Oxford Street, hosier-- Rollo, Durham Street, Vanxhall “Road, 
merchant— Houlding, Salford, cordwainer— Rushton. Nottiugham, ironmonger — Smith, 
Skipton, Yorkshire, stuff manufacturer—Blackmore and Craven, Wakefield, millers— 
W. and H. Kynnersley, Tatenbill, Staffordshire, millers—Maidlow, Fetter Lane, 
builder—Baird, Gloucester, wholesale grocer—Cuisset, Blackfriars Koad, jeweller - 
Hall, St. Mary Axe, wholesale tea-dealet—Cave, Walmer, Kent, merchant. 

SCUTOH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Dickson, Joun, Wattaman, Dumfriesshire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 10, Dee. 1. 

Watker, Joun, Aberdeen, fancy-warehouseman, Noy. 15, Dec. 6. 


Friday, Nov. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and G. T. Arnold, Liverp ool, stationers—Skill and Rackham, Norwich, printres 
—Hirtzel and Co Exeter, wine-merchants; far as regards H. L. Hirtzel— Abraham 
and Stone, Barton upon-Humber, dr: apers— 3landford and Hare, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, chemists—Taylor and Grignon, Suffelk Street, Pall Mall, wine-mer- 
chauts—J. and J. Hodgson, Cambridge, linendrapers—Nic klin aud Coon, Newgate 
Street, lithographers—W. aud M, Fidler, Ewell, maltsters— Hodge and Thompson, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, curriers— Berkeley and Giles, L-adon Street, Rateliffe Cross, coal- 
merchants—A. aud M. Robertson, Manchester, sc. urers—R. and T. Suteliffe, Heptou- 
stall, Yorkshire, cotton spinners — Ros-er and Sneed, Chepstow, merchants—Siater and 
Sanders, Brompton, upholders—Pearson and Tate, Wilsou Street, Finsbury, writing- 
ink-makers— Cooksey and Jukes, Rowley Regis, coal-masters. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
Bate, Jon Mort, Spa Road, Bermondsey, commander, R.N. 
Biomrietp, Tuomas, Blossom Terrace, Norton Folate, journey man painter. 
Burrevy, ALFRED, Havill Street, Camberwell, attorney's clerk. 
Coover, Cuarurs, Wentworth, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Croox, Benzamixs Marsnam, Westen, Somersetshire, linendraper’s shopman. 
Gu.otr, Samvet, Sheffield, butcher, 
Hatt, Joun, Union Terrace, Camden Town, Customhouse officer. 
Heeves, Joun Brown, Lad Lane, City, accountant. 
Herser, Henry, Peckham, c'erk. 
KEE wine, James Frepericx, Gloucester Row, Newington, surveyor’s clerk. 
Leacu. Harvey, Bedford street, Strand, comedian. 
Marsnam, Cuaruts, Uxbridge, confectioner. 
Necrasors, Nicnonas Wi tiam Dayxin, Red Liou Street, Holborn, assistant-furrier, 
Mitier, Joun, Watford, Hertfordshire, victualler. 
Newson, James, Evan's Place, Finsbury, cabinet-maker, 
Pranonat., Harry Wyetn, Brandon Street, Walworth, retailer of beer. 
Paice, James, Kingsland Road, pyrotechnist. 
Raven, Winitam, Melton Terrace, Southwark Bridge Road, horse dealer. 
Ricuarpson, EBenezeR, Sheffield, mechanic, 
Sanpom, Joun, Deptford, attorney-at-law. 
Sear, Josern, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, grocer’s s‘iopman. 
Soromon, Saute, Belvidere Piace, Southwark, attorney's clerk. 
Watson, WitttaM junior, Appleton Place, Walworth Common, architect. 
Watson, Jou, Sheffield, Butcher. 
Witson, Wittiam, Manchester, architect, 
INSOLVENTS. 
Ayton, WitiiAM, Milton, Kent, brazier, Nov. 1]. 
Pearce, Jonny, Kennington Cross, coach-maker, Nov. 10. 
BANKRUPTCIFS SUPERSEDED. 
Dow, ANTHoNY WintrAm Gorers, aud Ricnmony, Wi.uiAM, Liverpool, vinegar-ma- 
nufacturers, 
Weaa, Grorae, Ipswich, draper. 

















BANKRUPTS. 

Bunpey, Henry, Upper York Place, Portland Town, builder, to surrender Noy. 22, 
Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Gray and Berry, Grove Place, Lisson Grove; official as- 
signee, Mr. Johnsou, Basin ghall Street. 

Cuariton, Hannan, Regent Street, milliner, Nov. 19, Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Parker, St. Paul's Churchyard; official assiguee, Mr, Graham, B: singhall Sueet. 

Fenr, Tuomas RARTHOLOMEW, Dudley, wine-merchaut, Nov. 29, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; Messrs. Bourne and W. ainwright, Dudley; aud Mr. 
Bartlett, Birmingham. 

Kyowtes, GeorGe Tatsot, Stockport, cotton spinner, Dec. 7, 23: solicitors, 
Baxter, Lincoln's lun Fields; and Messrs. Sale and W sc ig Manchester. 

Linvon, Ricuarp, Snapes, Devonshire, cornfactor, Nov. 24, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Weymouth and Green, Cateaton Street ; aud Mr. Hurrell, Kingsbridge. 

Marsuart, Georce James, and Hain, Witttam Cuartes, Wood Street, woollen- 
warehousemen, Nov. 22, Dec. 23: so icitors, Messrs. Van Sandan and Cummiug, 
King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Ray, Stuart, Duke Street, St. James’s, bookbinder, Nov. 22, Dee. 2 
Messrs. Wright and Co. Golden Square ; official assiguee, 

Rosrnson, Epwarp Brioos, Nottingham, printer, Dee. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; aud Mr. Bowley, Nottingham. 








Messrs. 

















: solicitors, 











9, 23: solicitors, Messrs. 


Stevart, Ropert, Santa Fe de Bogota, manufacturer of artificial granite, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 23: solicitir, Mr. Lane, Argyll Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 


Mmanbury. 
Wess, Ricwarp James, Piccadilly, tailor, Nov. 24, Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 
YANDLE, Cuaries, and Frey, GeorGe. Beaumont Street, Marylebone, coachmakers, 
Nov. 21, Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. Wells, Percy Street, Bedford Square; official assignee, 
Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 


Bodman, 





DIVIDENDS 

Dee. 2,§Morton senior, Hillingdon, builder—Dec. 10, King and Co., Berners Street, 

paper stainers—Dec. 10, Lyon, High Holborn, cabinet make r—Dee. 10, Knight, 

West Hoathley, Sussex, cattle-des uler— Dee. 15, Benson, Darlington, grocer. 
CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Dec. 2. 

J. and J. Watson, Wath-upon- Dearne, Yorkshire, common brewers—Russell, Brad- 






ford, Yorkshire, provi-ion dealer—Ma waring, Dudley, \coal-master—Payn, Liver- 
pool, master-mariuer~ Walker, Leeds, staff-merchaut— Hall, Kiugston-apon Hull, 


tobacconist—Forbes, Crutchedfriars, corn-factor— Grove, Dawley, Shropshire, diaper— 
om apman, Tottenham Court Road, dairyman—Guy, Helston, yrocer—Cheetham, 

Stockport, surgeon—Butler, Chester, cabinet maker—Clegy, Manchester, silk-manu- 
facturer—Jones, Veutnor, apotheeary—Pollock , Liverpol, merchant—Walker, Monk 
Wearmouth Shore, common brewer—Bromley, Knottingly, vessel-owner—Hickman, 


| 


Dudley, druggist—Iselin, St. Beunet's Place, Gracechurch Street, merchant —Brown, 
Gloucester, victualler— Bailey, Liverpool, oil mannfactarer—Gratton. Liverpool, hat- 
ter—Walker, Burton-upon-Treut, mercer—Brickell, St. Mary-at-Hill, City, licensed 
victualler—White, Gosport, ship builder—Hooper, Austiofriars, tea- dealer—Righton, 


Hebburn, brewer. 


Boyn, Jony, Dundee, provision merchant, 





Hay, James, 
_ Waters, Davip, Wick, fish-curer, Nov. 


PRICES C 











SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Henry. Ronert, Aberdeen, chemist, Nov. 


Perth, Builder, Nov. 16, Dec. 7 
18, Dec. 9 


S. (Closing Prices.) 


Nov. 17, Dee. 15. 
17, Dee. 8. 





URRENT. 


































Cata Branca .. 
Candonga .....-. 
Cobre Copper... 
Rartways— 
Chelteuham and Great Western 
Eastern Counties ee 








BRITISH FUND 
\Saturday|Monday |Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols.......-| 93 945 | 94 944 945 944 
Ditto for Account... sseseees) —— 943 94k 94 945 944 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......| 934 933 934 933 933 934 
34 per Ceuts Reduced......| 1004 100 1003 1004 1004 1005 
New 34 per Cents.....+ weel IQR 101% 101} 1014 1014 101g 
Loug Annuities... ere 124 123 123 12 124 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. -| 168 170 172 173 173 172 
In:lia Stock, 10}. és 255 | 256 2574 258 259 2594 
Exchequer Bills, od. per diem | 60 pm. | 60 59 59 59 61 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....)  — — !'i3pm.) — 51 -— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveuing.) 
Alabama pit wee 2 Ct.) —— || Mexican ..........- --5p. Ct 324 
Arkausas ee oS — | — | Ditto (Defe red)... ae | Sy 
Austrian. aaa 5 — lll} | Michigan.. 6 — —_— 
Belgian ....++ . 5 — 102¢ | Mississippi (Sterling) . 6 — — 
Buasiidiics cco coerce — 64 | bs goer yee rere ib — 
Buenos Ayres.eee.eee0e 6 — 214 | New York (1855).. 5 — 76t 
Bilis ocaicdacunacneeaGn ee — Olioss.c ose 6—- | — 
CHUAN. ce ccnessccencd — —_ Pennsylvania . ti | 
Columbian of 182 4. 6 — 21 Peruvian .... 6 — | 1% 
Danish .... 3— - Portuguese... 3 — | 23% 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | 523 WO cf evaxa 5 — | 58 
Ditto (D ae)» 5 — | 1003 | Ditto (New).. 5 — 38¢ 
Freuch ..+0.- .38 — /80f. 75c.|! Russian..... 5- | 
oS | ae A Spaniel cccecsccecsccet == |. Nam 
oD — | —— | Ditto (Passive)...... — 
THingiei<c. vrcecescsenesG <= _— Ditto (Deferred) 
Kentucky ...cc.cceceree 6 — — | South Carclina...... 72k 
Louisiana (Sterling) . o— — | Tennessee. —= 
Maryland ..... ‘a 6 — ——- ._ United St ates occean 10s. 
Mi assachussetts (St 25 — 91 Virginia..... oe - ad 
Ss i. A LR ES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Wee ek ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Baxxs— 
Bolanos...e+...ees | Australasia oe 
Braziiian imperial. British } oe 334 
Ditto (St. John del Re ») eee 
British lron . London and We stminster r. 225 































London Joint Stock. . 
National of Ireland. 
National Provincial.... 
Provincial of Ireland, . 

Union of Australia... 
Union of London .... 





















































| 


Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. | 


Grand Junction ..... — Docks — 3 . 
Great Western. ieee St East and West India .........' 110 
Liverpool] and M: ane hester eae —- London ..... 844 
London and Brightou .....6-- 5 St. Katherine o..-.cccc-erse- 104 
London and Blackwall....... 5] MIsceELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich.......| —— | Australian Agricultaral. 
London and Birmiugham,.... 132 | 3ritish American Land. 
Loudon aud Croydon «ese. 10 Canada . soeces 
Manchester and Leeds .......) —— General Stes ee 
Midland Counties ......00+.- 66 | New Zealand........ 
North Midland ...........-.. wm f Royal Mail Steam ... 
South-eastern and Dover .... 224 South Australian.... 
South-western.e...e.eeeeeees 60 Van Diemen’s Lan 
BU LLION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreign ia Bais ...peroz. 31,178. 9d. Copper, British Cakes.per ton $41. 10s.to 0 60 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,,.. 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars ., « 510 o- 0 00 
Mexican Dollars.... ...+0 sees «- O 4 9} Lead, British te ; 0 0-17 50 
Silverin Bars, Standard . caeesos 0 @ 0 e 0 0—- 0 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, November ae. 
5. 
bal oh RedNew to 3 Rye ..cccccese & 3. | Maple ..-+. 32 to 33 Oats, Feed... 13 tod 
a @ 5€  Barle , Wh te. 31 e -2t 
e 248 Ma . | Boilers..... . 138 40 4 
56) Malt, Or tin ary. 44 -. 46 | Beans, Ticks .. 26... ¢8 
5 Fine - 50 ld. e+ 32! 
. 48 Peas, Ho 34 Harrow. oo 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
re Cisaties eee al) of = ngland and bo ales For the present Week. 
Wheat ..ccve S00, Of | Rye... ccc-coes ts ld. | Wheat ..... eee 20s. Od. ( Ry@ .eccccces 108.60. 
He a ee ~ 7 Bel Ans. é ! Barley 9 °@ Beans 10 6 
Oatsrccceeeress 13 2 Peas... oe 96 
FLOU R. PROV ISIONS. “ 
Town-made...seeecreseres per sack 433. to 48s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 13s. 6d. per doz* 
Seconds... ..cser eceesersvercesees — 4 Carlow, 41. 2s. to 41 Lis. per ent. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 35 — 40 mall Old, per cwt.... 455. to 50s, 
nore he Sto ckton ee cecccncccccee 33 =-- 38 Chesnire fs.to s4s 
eeeeeeseeee per quarter 0s. to Os, orhy FID we eeveces 5ls.to 56s, 
POL K AND, Gue’ ccccsccsces Os. to Os, HAMS, York... 7s. to 346 
BREAD, ¢34. to 8d. the 4lb. Loaf. EGGS, French.. + per 120 3 3s. 34. ‘to 8s. Od, 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 PI ) 
cu MBE RL nes SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. W dhiisiete tga 
| Cine Gees sc cccceccccoe ‘vs 54. 95 90s = Qs... Os. 72s. 83s, 
Inferior. o ccvcce 29 oe BO cecce OD oe @ covce 0. Oo ‘0 0 
New 0 0. 0 0) 
Clover. 2 108 cevee @ ce ‘Cie 10) 112 
Straw, Wheat 40 @ .. O ccoce 28 4. 42 
POTATOES 
Kent Pockets .... York Red tn 55s.to 60s. 
Choice Ditto ... { Ware, o ° 3 
Sussex Pockets, | Middl o— 0 
Superfine Ditto... Chats, o— @ 































BUTCHERS 
























> 3s, Od. tu Ba. 10d. to 3+, Od to - is 
t 30 3 6 -¢ 8 
8 $4. wt SD oa; a Oe ae ‘ 4 
8 ew 3S 8 4 8 a @ 8 was = 
0 0 0 0 0 o 0 @ ow O O 
* To sink the offal—p 4 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT PMITHEIRLD. 4 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs i 
Friday ..... 676 overs . oR coccceee 433 : 
Monday .... ° 3,453 cederee 62 Sle = 
OILS, Cons Cc ANDLEs. ‘ 
Rape Oil .. c 1. 3s. 6d 
tefined .° 0 o } 4 
Linseed Oil aot B 0 ‘ 
Linseed O11 C ericoo 0 0 * In Be Ld 
CANDLES, per dozens 8.01. to 03.04. | COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 1198. to 1403 F 
Moulds (od ne doz.discount) Os. Od. Good Ordinary .. ....-- s.to 708, FI 
COALS, Hetton......--eeseee 2s. Od, SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt. 36-. 8}. n 
Tees cecccccccce cooscccece SUB. 5G. i West India Molasses. . vs. t0 3zs, 





NEWGATE any LEADENHALL.* 
2s. 4d t 





MEAT 





SMITHUFIELD.* 
















oe ee ee 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, SEMIRAMIDE. With THE TURF. 
On Tarsday, THE SECRET MARRIAGE, With THE 
TURF. And COUSIN LAMBKIN. 
On Wednesday, THE TEMPEST. With THE TURF. 





On Thursday, SEMIRAMIDE, With THE TORPF, 
On Friday, THE TEMPEST. With THE TURF. 
On Saturday, SEMIRAMIDE. With THE TURF. 


Tickets aud Piaces for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-oflice, from 10 to 4, 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Ou Mouday, KING JOHN. With THE SON- 
NAMBULA, 
On Tuesday, iv consequence of the preparation of KING 
ARTHUR, uo Performance. 
On Wednesday, CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
With KING ARTHUR, 
On Thursday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
On Friday, KING JOHN. 
On Saturday, LOVE FOR LOVE. 
Appheations for Tickets aud Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cuartes Jonys, at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 0’ Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ov Monday, and all the Weck, 

The new Drama of THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
Alter which, ANTONY aud CLEOPATRA. 

To be followed b xy a grand Spectacle entitled ALMA, 

To cone! iude with THE SECKET 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Doors ope n at Half- 
past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 








GAINT JAMES'S THEA TRE— 
GRAND PUBLIC CONCERTS. 


THE THIRD CONCERT will take place on 
Frinpay Eventne, 13th November, to Commence at 8 
o’Clock ; when will be Performed (for the first time in 
London) Srour’s New Oratorio, THE FALL OF 
BABYLON, conducted by Prorrssor Taytor. The 
Band and Chorus will consist of 140 Performers. ' Prices 
of admission—Public Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 
Is. 6d.; Pit Stalls, 6s.; Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Private 
Boxes, 1/. lls. 6d. and 2. 2s. Places may be taken at 
the Box-office on Thursday aud Friday, from 11 till 5. 

F. csclvasioe Sec. 28, Regent Street. 








rue LA T E RE Vv. DR. ¢ C Hh ANN NG. 

At a Special Meeting of the General Committee 
of the BRITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO. 
CIATION, held on Tuespay, Nov. 8th 1842, at the 
Rooms of the Society in St. Swithin’s Lane, Lombard 
Street. to take into consideration some Tribute of Respect 
to the Memory of the late Rev. Dr. Channing, 

THCMAS HORNBY, Esq, (the Treasurer) in the 

Chair. 
It was Resolved, on the motion of the Re “ Rore a A pe 
Lanp, seconded by Ricuarp Taytor, Esq. F.L. 

1. That this Committee have received with soa aud 
grief the melancholy tidings of the death of the Rev 
William Ellery Channing, D.D. of Boston, in the United 
States of America. 

On the motion of the Rev. Josepa Hurron, LL.D. ; se 
conded by Henry Joun Preston, E-q. 

2. That. in commou with Dr. Channing's fellow citi- 
zens aud countrymen, aud a large portion of the British 
People, we held in high amiration his great and extra- 
ordinary taleuts, and rejoiced in seeing them devoted, in 
all their strength and fulness, to the sacred cause of free- 
dom, humanity, and Christian truth, which he supporied 
and adorned no less by his virtues than by his spleudid 
inte} ectnal eudowments; and that, amidst all Dr. Chan- 
ning’s invaluable exertions to enlighten the miud, exalt 
the spirit, and better the condition of his age, we are 
impelled by our Christian feelings to point out and ap- 
plaud especially his indepe sndence and courage in stem- 
ming public opinion in his own country, aud P leading, 

with more thau his wouted force of argument aud fervour 
i lingenes. on behalf of the long-oppressed aud deeply- 
injured African race. 

On the motion of the Rev. Enwarp Tacart, F.S.A. and 
F.G.S.; seconded by James Hine Batu, Esq. 

3. That whilst we feel that it would be duing wrong 
to the Catholic spirit of Dr. Channing, who spoke and 
wrote for the world and for p sterity, to claim him as the 
property of any existing sect, we caunot for bear recording 
our gratitude to the Father of Light, who, in the course 
of his providence, qualilied and disposed this distin- 
guished philavthropist to embrace, avow, aud defend 
that form of the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ which, as Unitarian Christians, we derive from 
the Holy Scriptures, and believe to be eminently cou 
ducive to eulighte.ed piety and sound morality, aud to all 
the best and hi ghest interests of the human species. 

Tuomas Horney, Chairman, 
Eowarp Taoart, Secretary. 











Oc IET Y for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout ENouanp and WaALEs. 
Established 177 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNE Y. 
Vice- PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon. Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

Treasvrer— Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R 8. 

Avpitors—J chou Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street. on Wednesday the 2d ot Nov. 1842, the Cases of 
63 petitioners were considered; of whic h 53 were ap- 

roved, 2 rejected, 6 inadmissible, and 2 deferred tor 
luquiry. 

Siuce the Meeting held on the 5th of Oct., 166 Debtors, 
of whom 18% had Wives and 381 Children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of England aud Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 544/, lxs. Od., aud the 
folluwing 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT.£ S$. d. 
The Rev. C. B. Chariewood......scccesssecerAe 2 
Major Chailes Marriott... eSsenneroverercoes ects” © Q 

Bene.actions are rece seek oe Benjamin Bond Cabbeil, 





Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the iollowing Baukers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
mounds, Herries, Huares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 


No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books m: ty be 
seen by thoze who are iuclined to support the Charity. 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesd ay in 
every Munth, JoserH Lunn, Secretary. 


| afford 








ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cuantotre Row, MansionnuvsE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES, 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq 

All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, 
arising from a division amoung the assured of the whole of 
the mutual Profits, and that security and freedom from 
respousibility which Proprietary Companies can alone 
are combined by the constitution of the Loudon, 
Edinburgh, and Dublio Life Assurance Company. which 
is the only guaranteed Matual Society. The rates of 
Preminm are somewhat lower than in most of the mu- 
tual offices, aud fur the non participating. and for those 
who effect Assurauces for temporary purposes, or debtor 
and creditor transactions, Tables of Premium have been 
prepared, by which a lessimmediate pay ment is required 
than by any other plan. 

By a haif premium credit system oue half of the pre- 
miums may be retaiued for the first seven years, and 
repaid at the convenience of the assured ; and by the 
Ascending Seale a greatly dimivi. hed rate of premium 
is required for the first twelve years. 

SPECIMEN OF ASCENDING TABLE. 
{ First. | Secoud; Third | Fourth” | | Remain: 
Age | 3 Years. 3 Years. |3 Years 3 Years |der of life 
ae d| 
| 











| 

| l£ 5. d.|'& $. ra alee ec 2, 4 
| 20 | 01911 8 61iiiiiis a2 49 
13011 6 6114 7/2 2 s/210 91218 10] 
|40/ 113 52 5 9/217 93 9114 2 1] 
} 50/2 16 3310104 5 55 0 Oo 514 7 | 
[60/4 811 517 417 5 9) 814 210 2 7 | 








The Policies granted by this C Jompany have this great 
and peculiar advantage, that they are declared by the 
Deed of Constitution to be indefeasible and indisputable, 
ualess they have been obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. ALEXANDER RoBertson, Manager. 


rPYHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834. 
DIRECTORS. 
S. Adams Beck, : sq: | William Chapman Harnett, 








James Burchell, Esq. Esq. 

Johu Clayton, “he Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Solomon Cohen, ry sq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 

John Cole, Esq. Colouel Robinson 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 

R. Gox — ates M.A. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
Qc. James Whiskia, Esq. 





Captain ‘Sir A. P. Green, 
R.N. K.C.H. | 
TRUSTEES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. Philip Chi “x s a , Esq. 
Acruary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R. 
The First Great Division of the Profits of “the Mutual 





L.fe Assurance Suciety will take place on the 3lst of 


December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the caleula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of De cember 1841, 


AgeatAd- Sum Annual Amount of 
mission, Assured, Premium. Bonus. 
J a See > 6 a a, 


z 
15... 1,000 .... 17 010 .... 100 0 0 
2 Oe oes BIS 6 ..0. BI-O 9 
cove 3000 «2... 22 0 0 1... HB 8 0 
36 .s.. FS00 .... 48 1 8 ..+. 192 0 0 
. BID: eae JIBS: ces0 SERIO 
47 4.0. 9,000 .... 8211 8 301 14 0 

These results take no credit for any re art of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisious of the Society will take place on the 31st 
nara in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
yeur's standing will be entitled to participate Pro por- 
tion oly in all the divisions suce eeding the completion 
of its first year, 

Every person assured with the Society is entitled to 
atteud aud vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the the Society's ac- 
counts. By order of the , Actuar y. 


T TN. LIFE 


accuracy of 
Svard, PETER Harpy 
KIN GDO M 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, L oudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
| Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 
H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, E-q. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | Willi:m Railton, Esq. 

E. Leunox Boyd, Esq. Joho Ritchie, Esq. 

Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Secretary— Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perf-et security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has atteuded it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 184i, the Compauy 
declared an addition to the Sharcholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 22. per cent per annum. from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scule, and only a moiety need be paid tur 
the first five years, where the insurance is for lie. The 
amouut of bonus added tu Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the Jlst Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 





NITED | 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 

Ear! Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 








Sum. Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 .....0 Gyears 10 months.....4£146 13 4 
1000 ...... 4 ps 80 00 
1000 . . dyears. ‘ e 60 090 
1000 ...... l year. « 2.65 


Every ituformatiou will be. afforde a on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud EB. Len- 
aux Boyd, Esq. 38, Water.vo Place, Pall Mall, Lundon,. 

Frepertck Hate Tuompson. Esq. Surgeon, 48, beruers 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half past Two 
o’ Clock, 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the beuefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plau, and its claim to 
public preference and support, have been proved incon- 
testibly by its extraordivary and unprecedented success, 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 


“Ist Five | 2d Five] 3d Five 4th Five 





/Remain-_ 











Age Years. | Years. Years. | Yeurs, {ler of life. 

£s.d,£sa)£5.d.£5.4a.|£ 8. 
20/1 14/1 510)11011 1169;2 3 8 
30}1 64/112 2119 12 74/217 6 
40 | 116 1 | 24421463 73/4 3 4 
50}2167/3 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicito:s and Agents, 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Apsorr’s Brew ery, Bow. Middlesex, Tha 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


ge sLY WATERPROOF WINTER 
CLOTHING.—More than four years extensive 
trial and a host of imitations of BERDOE’S VENTI- 
LATING WATERPOOF, and of his well-known Frock 
iu lieu of the ‘* Mackintosh,”’ are sufficient proofs of 
their success. For the present season, W. B. confidently 
invites inspection of a large stock of new and most ap- 
propriate materials; also, of first-rate garments, adi upted 
to all purposes, warranted (without confiving perspira- 
tion) to exclude any description or quantity of rain 
whatever, and bidding defiance to all weathers, W. 
3ERDOE, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill, Eight 
doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 


TYHE LONDON GENERAL 

MoU RNING WAREHOUSE.—The Proprietors 
of this Establishment, (the only one in Engl:nd for the 
Sale aud Making up of Mourning Goods exclusively,) 
beg to call the atteution of Widowed Ladies and Families 
requiring Mourning Apparel, to their Antumn Selection 
of Carriage aud Promenade Maatles, Cloaks, Cardinal 
Capes, Freuch Merinos, Cachmeres, &c. of the Newest 
Fashion at the Lowest Prices. The distinguished patron- 
age which has been bestowed upon their Millinery and 
Dressm: ikine branches, has induced W. C. JAY aud Co. 
to de ‘vote much attention to these departments, (par- 
ticularly to the Making-up of Widows Mourning,) and 
it will be their endeavour by executing every order in 
the best sty le, and with the greatest despatch, to merit 
the patrouage so liberally bestowed ou their unique 
establishmeut. Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, (two 
doors from Oxford Street. ) 














(VERY THING FOR T HE Ww ORK- 

4 TABLE AT MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, 
Leadenhall street, London.—Ladies are respectfully in- 
vited to visit this Emporium of Elegancies. to select their 
Scissors, Thimbles, Finger-guards, Siik-winders Needles, 
Pins Piercers, Netting-boxesand materials. aud all other 
requisites for Ladies’ work. Mecat has the most splen- 
did stock in London of Ladies’ Work tables and Work- 
boxes, in Papier Miché and Fancy Woods; also a great 
variety of Ladies’ Companions and Pocket-books ele- 
yantly fitted-up, spleudid Papier Maché Blotting and 
Wiiting- eases, Card-cases, Card racks, Watch-stands, 
Playing-Card Cases, Hand and Pole-screens, Inkstands, 
&c. Chessmen in ivory and Bone, some superlatively 
beautiful. 











.» AUTION TO FAMILIES. — Many 


Shopkeepers of apparent respectability, but desti- 
tute alike of honour and of talent, are now attempting to 
impose upon the public highly pernicious compeuuds as 
the real MACASSAR OIL for the Hair, and KALYDOR 
for the Complexion; they substitute either a fictitious 
name or the word ‘* Gennine’’ for that of ** Rowland’s,”’ 
and recommend their trash under the lure of being cheap. 
To frustrate such imposition it is necessary, on purchasing 
either erticle, to see that the word ‘* Rowland’s,’’ is on the 
Wrapper as fullows—ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
Price 3s 6d. aud7s.; cr Family B ttles, (coutaining four 
small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle; 
ROWLAND’'s KALYDOR. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
*,* Be sure to ask for ** Rowland’s”’ articles. Sold by 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


them, 
ieee NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, 
THE EUPHONICON, 

Constructed on Philosophical principles, invented by 
JOHNSTEWARD, Esq. and manufactured by F. BEALE 
and Co. 201i, Regent Street, to whom letters pateut have 
been granted for Eugland, Ireland, scotland, aud France. 
The chief characteristics and advantages of this Piano- 
forte are, a rich quality and fulness of Tone, superiority 
in song accompaniment, its philosophical construction, 
its light aud elegaut appearauce, the leugth of time it 
remains in tane, and lastly, its great durabiliy. 

There are other improvements in the instrument 
which it would take space to describe. It embraces 
seveu ecutire octives, and has the ad litioual notes which 
Thaiberg. Lizst, and other great masters of the instra- 
ment, are bring'ug iuto play with so mach effect. In 
volume of sound, distinctuess of notes, und purity of 
tone. this instrument is superior to any yet brought 
bel fore the pub! ic.’ — Britannia. 

“ Having heard aud examiued the Euphonicon, we feel 
bound to bear testimouy to the ingeuious inveutor’s 
realization of thee most important desiderata in the 
construction of keyed instraments—pertect equality of 
tone throughout the compass, power without hourshuess, 
at the will of the performer, and elegance of form and 
appearance The Eupkouicon would, perhaps. be 
thoughtexpensive; but it is intriusic as costly.” — Musical 
World. 

Prospectuses and drawings may be had gratis at Messrs. 
Cramer «nd Co.'s, 201, Regeut ‘Street, were ouly these 
instruments are on view, 
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LL THE NEW WORKS, 


and in any quantity. furnished to Subscribers, for 
perusal in Town or Couvtry, at Messrs. SaunpFrs aud 
Ortey’s Public Library, ¢ ‘oudnit Street, Hanover Square. 
Of whom may be had the Terms. ani HINTS FOR 
THE FORMATION OF READING SOCIETIES, for- 
warded Gritis and post-free. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
Under the Sanction of His Ruyal Highness Prince Albert. 
On the Ist ——— er, complete in 1 vol. cloth, boards, 
tiered. Price 11. 6s. 


HE N A T IONAL PSALMIST. 


By Cuartrs Danvers Hackett. 
Loudon: Simpxin, Marsua.t, aud Co. Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
*,* Subscribers Names. iutended for insertion in the 
List, must be forwarded to the Author on or before the 
15th instant. ~ Rotherham, Nov. 7th 1842, 








Next Week will be P ublishe , in 1 vol. royal 4to. with 
18 Engraviuygs, and several Wood-cuts, handsomely 
bound in cloth, Price 15s. 

HE NATURAL PRINCIPLES 
and ANALOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. 

By D. R. Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edin- 
burgh ; Houorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Irelaud, and Author of ‘* The Laws of 
Harmonious Colouring,” &c. 

* Wherever the best taste differs from the worst, Iam 
convinced that the understanding operates and nothivg 
else.”’— Burke on the *' Sublime and Beautiful.” 

Witiiam Buackwcop and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon 





This Day is Published. 3 v.ls. royal 8vo. containing 
nearly 3.000 pages, and above 300 pages of Index, 


Price 5/. 5s. boards, 
HE LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 


Evidence in Civil Actions, and Arbitration and 
Awards: with an Appendix of the New Rules, the Sta- 
tutes of Set-cff, Interpleader, and Limitations, and the 
Decisions thereon. 

By Arcuisaip Joun Steruens, Barrister-at-Law. 

ConTENts: 

Account Infant 
Adultery Insurance, Lift 
Arbitration and Awards Fire 
Assault and Battery —— Marine 
Assumpsit Libel 
Attorney | Malicious Arrest 
Auction } — — Prosecution 
Bankruptey | Mandamus 
Barou aud Feme Master and Servant 
Bills of Exchauge and Nuisance 








Promissory Notes Partners 
Carriers Quo Warranto 
Ca-e Replevia 
Commou Resc ous 
Coveuant Shipping 
Debt Slander 
Deceit Stoppage in Transitu 
Detinue Tender 
Dis'ress Tithes 
Ejectment Toils 


Evideuce Trespass 


Executors and Adminis- Trover 

trators Use and Occupation 
Factor Wager 
Fishery Water and Watercourses 
Frauds (Statute of jay 
Game Wharfs and Wharfingers. 





Imprisoment 
APPENDIX : 
Statutes of Interpleader 
Statutes of Limitation. 
3ROWN, GREEN, and Longmans. 


The New Rules 
Statutes of Set off 
London: Loxeman, 


~__ Fhis Day i is Pub! is shed, inel th, Pri ce 15s. 
ILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 
A BIOG Ps APH Y. 
By Cuarirs Kweut, 
BOOK 

‘© All that is known with any degree of certainty con- 
cerning SHAK‘PFRE is,—that he was Lorn at Stratford- 
upon-Avon— married and had children there—went to 
Lond n,. wl ere he commenced actor. and wrote poems 
and plays—retuined to Stratford, made his will, died, 
and was buried.’’— Sreevens. 

‘Along with that tombstone information, perhaps 
even without much of it, we could have liked to gain 
some answer, in one way or other, to this wide question: 
What and How was Enoitse Lire in Shakspere’s time; 
wherein has ours grown to differ therefrom? Iu other 
words: What things have we to forget—what to fancy 
and remember, betore we, from such distance, can put 
ourselves iu Shakspere’s place; and so, in the full sense 
of the term, understand him, his sayings, and his doings.” 
—CAaARLYLE. 

*,* The Fisst Boox of “* WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; 
A Brocraruy,” is now Concluded. The Seconp Book, 
completing the Volume, will form a similar quantity. 
It is intended to give an engraved Titlepage at the c n- 
clusiou of the Work, which will contain the various Por- 
traits of SHaKsperReE. In the mean time, us some Sub- 
scribers may desire to bind the First Book, and as it may 
be purchase d so bound, a letterpress titlepage is tem- 
porarily given. The two mottoes on that title Yr" age ex 
press the principle upon which this ‘‘ Brograpay”’ has 
been wiitteu. That trom Sreevens shows, with a slizht 
exaggeration of its author, how scanty are the materials 
for a Lite of SHakseree, properly so called. Indeed, 
every Lite of him must, to a certain extent. be con- 
jectaral; and all the Lives that have beev writteu are 
con ectural. Our ** Br orapny”’ is only so far more 
conjectural than any other, us regards the form which it 
assumes; by which it has been endeavoured to associate 
Swakspere with the circumstances around him, in a 
manner which may fix them iu the mind of the reader 
by exciting his interest What we have proposed thus to 
do is shown in the second mott: », from Mr. Cary.e's 
admirable article on Dr. JOHNSON, we having ventured 
to substitute the name of ‘‘Ssakspere’”’ for that of 
*Jonn-on.’’? We might have Pca. smc the same 
end by writing a short notice of SHAKsPERE accom pau tied 
by a History of Manners and Customs, a Hi stury of the 
Si: ige, &e. &e. The form we have adopted may appear 
fae Wal but the varrative cae Dially rests upon facts. 

As it is desirable to complete the SeventrH VoLume 
of the Wokks, we shail s uuspend the pubic ication of the 
* roorapuy’’ for two mouths, to give the ** History oF 
Ortnion, (which will inciude a Notice of all the more 
Linpeatant Critical Views of Saaxsrere, Euglish aud 
Foveigu,) and the Index. 

London; Cuaries Knigat and Co. Ludyate Street, 








Will be Published, in a Few Days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK BY CA 


PTAIN MEDWIN. 


Author of “ Conversations of Lord Byron,” &c. 


Also, 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL TITLES OF HONOUR: 
Being an Explanation of their Relative Rank, and of some Popular Errors that exist regarding 
them, both at Home and Abroad; 


With Memoranda from a Note-book during a Residence at a Foreign Court. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


By a TRAVELLER. 





Nearly Ready, Second Edition, 


MY LAST TOUR AND FIRST WORK; 


OR, A VISIT TO THE BATHS 
By Lady Vavasour. 


OF WILBAD AND RIPPOLDSAU. 
8vo. cloth gilt. 


Price 12s. 


London : CunninGHAM and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar nilesaousnien 





In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 36s. 

HE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN 

COOK. A New and very Complete Edition. Il- 
lustrated with Maps, and nearly 150 Engravings, and an 
Appeudix, giving an - r — of the Present Cc udition of 
the South Sea Islands, &e. 

**A handsome library e editi on of a work, the merits of 
which it is needie-s tor us to point out.” — Gloucester 
Journal. WitraM Situ, 113, Fieet Street. 





STANDARD WORKs, 

_ PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 

i j ALLAM'S INTRODUCTION 
to the LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 

during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 

turies. 4 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 


HALLAM’S VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE, 
during the Middle Ages. Eighth aud Cheaper Edition. 
2 vuls. Svo. 24s, 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
ENGLAND. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
8vo. 24s, IV. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Death of Queen Anne to the Reign of George the 
Second. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY OF 
2 vols. 


We 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME, 
duriug the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated Ly Saran Austin. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
VI 


o6s. ' 

WILKINSON'S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from Sculptures and 
Monuments still existing, comprred with Aucieut Au- 
thors. With 600 Llustratic ns. 6 vols. 8vo. Gf. 6s. 


VIL. 
CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH POETS, 
With Biographical Notices. Second Edition. Complete 
in 1 vol. royal Bvo. 20s. 


VIII. 

SOMERVILLE on the CONNEXION of the PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES. Sixth Edition. Foolscap &vo. 
lus. 6d. IX. 

LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or a De- 
scription aud Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illus- 
trating the Aucient Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


X. 

LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or the Mo- 
dern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered 
as illustrative of Geology. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. 12mo, 

XI 


8. XI. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INQUIRIES concerning the 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS, aud INVESTIGATION 
of TRUTH. Tenth Edition. Po-t 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albe mi arle Street. 





MR. MUR RAY? Ss 
SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


MBE. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, for the Use of YOUNG PER- 


SONS. Ni.th Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. 2 
vols. 12mo. I2s. I 

MKS. MAKKHAM'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, for 
the Use of YOUNG PERSONS. Fifth Edition. With 
Numerous Wood cuis. 2 vols. l2mo., 12s. 


Ill. 

PHILOSOPHY iu SPORT made SCIENCE in 
EARNEST; or the first Principles of Natura! Philosophy 
illustrated by the Toys and Sports of Youth.  Fitth 
Edition. With 100 Wovd-cu's s, feap. 8vo. 8s. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL “during a VISIT to her 
UNCLE in ENGLAND; with a variety of Interesting 
and lustructive Information. Fouturth Edition. i2mo. 
7s. 6d v. 

Cc ONVE RSATIONS on NATURE and ART, for the 
Information aud Amusement of Young Persous. By a 
Lapy. 2 vols. l2mo. 6s. 6d. each. 


LETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER SISTER. 
With Sketches of History, Literature, and Art. By 
CaTHERINE TayLor. Secoud Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. 

Vil 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Lady Cantcorr. Fifth Edition. 18mo. ds. 


VIII. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Thiteeuth Edition. 18mo.3s. 
IX 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGR AP HY Poe Cc HIL DREN. 
By the Author of ‘* St.ries for Children.’ Third 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. p 

GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. An so 
to reuder the chief Events of the Lile of Our Saviour, 
intelligent aud profitable to Young Children, Second 
Edition. i8mo. ds. 6d. 


XI. 
THE YEAR BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY for 
YOUNG PEKSONS. By Mis. Louvvox, With 40 Wood- 
cuts. L8mo, 4s. 


XI. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. 
French, German aud Italian. lfmo. 3s. 6d. 
Joun Muruay, Albemarle Street. 


In English, 


> h 








IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH has this Day Published, 
CATALOGUE of 3,500 Choice and 
Valnable Books on Architecture and the Fine 

Aits; County Histories and ‘Topography ; ; Heraldry; 

Numismatics; Philology; Bibliography; Divinity; 

Natural History; Voyages, Travels. aud Geography; 

Publications of Learned Societies; Old Poetry and Bal- 

lads; and Miscellaneous Literature, both English and 

Foreign. With respect to the Condition of the Books, 

and the Reasonable Prices at which they are marked, 

the Catalogue will vie with any iu London. Gratis on 
application, or igi by Post ou receipt of six penny 
stamps to frank it. 

No. 4, Ok t Compton Street, Soho, London, 


This Dayi is Published, Price 5s. A New Edition of 
P®er ESSOR JOUNS TON’S 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS- 
TRY and GEOLOGY. 
« Clear and comprehensive; we most strongly recom- 
mend it to the young cultivator.’’—Loudon’s Gardener's 
Magazine. 














By the Same Anthor, 

LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
aud GEOLOGY. Part I. Pree 6s. Part IT. 4s. 6d. 

Part III. is iv course of Publication in Monthly Num- 
bers, Price 6d. each. 

** A valuable and interesting course of Lectures.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

Winutam Briackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 











13, G Gre at } Marlborong th Street, Nov. 12, 
MR. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
M EMOIRS OF THE QUEENS 
I OF FRANCE. 
With Notice a of the ROYAL FAVOURITES, 
3y Mrs. Fores Busn. 
2 B, small 8vo. with Portraits. 


i. 
The FIFTH VOLUME of 
MADAME D'ARBLEY’S DIARY and LETTERS 
With Portrait of General IY Arbley. 


THE NAVAL CLUB; or. Reminiscences of Service. 
By M. H. Barger, Esq. ‘* The Old Sailor.’’) Author of 
Tough Yarns,” &c. 3d vols. 

IV 


SELF-DEVOTION;: OR, THE HISTORY OF 
KATHERINE RANDOLPH. By the Authoress of 
«The Ouly Daughter.’’ Edited by the Author of ‘* The 
Subaltern.”” 3 vols. 

Also, Just Ready 

THE LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. E:.woop. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Stre ee 





WORKS ON RE 1, 1G 10U SL ITE RATU ‘RE, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY 
aud RITUAL; being Sermons and Discourses se- 
lected from the Works of Eminent Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. James Uroapen. M.A. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Price 27s. 


A TREATISE on the UNITY of the CHURCH. 
By Henry Epwakp Mannrno, Archdeacon of Chichester. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. It. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE, 
MOUNT SINAI, and ARABIA PETRAA; being a 
Journal of Travels undertaken iv reference to Biblical 
Geography. By Rev. Dr. Rustxson. With New Maps 
and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 

I 


Vv. 

THE RELIGION, &e. of the ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIANS; derived from Sculptures and Mouuments still 
existing, con pared with Ancient Awhors. By Sir Garp- 
NeR Winktxson. With uumerous Plates, &c. 3 vols, 
8vo. 3. 3s. Vv. 

THE HISTORY of the POPES of ROME during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeeth Ceutnries. sy Lropo.D 
Ranke. Translated by Saran Austin. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s Vv 

THE HISTORY of CHRISTI ANITY, from the Birth 
of Christ to the Extine iou of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. By the Rev. H. . Mitman. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


Vil. 

THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS of OOROOMIA 
KOORDISTAN, ANCIENT ASSYRIA, and MEDIA, 
and Evidence of their Idea-y with the Lost Tribes of 
Israel. By A. Garant, M.D. With Map. 8vo. 8s. 62. 


VIII. 

PARISH SERMONS, on the Lessons, the Gospel, or 
the Epistle, for every Sunday and principal Fe vaitaal in 
the Year. By the late Bishop Hever. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


IX. 

THE ROOK of the CHURCH. By Ronert SovrHey, 
LL.D. Fiith Edition, Revised, with Notes, containing 
References to the Authorities. and an Index. 8vo, 128. 

Joun Muruxay, Albemarle Street, 
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N IDSUMMER EVE.—This Romance 
is Ready Now, and may be had at all respectable 
Librares, and of every Bookseller in the Nation. 
Saunpers ahd Oriry, Conduit Street. 


Published This Day. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth, 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Rt. Hon. Tuomas Biprsoron Macautay. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Just Published. Price eae 
BANISHED LORD; 
A Traoepy, in Five Acts. 

C. Mr cnety, Red Lion C ourt, Fleet Street. 


This Day. 8vo. with Map, i 2, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF ‘SIBE RIA ; 
In the Years 1840 and 1841. 
By Caar.rs Herpert Corrrey, Esq. 
London ; Joun W. Parken, West Strand. 


DR. CHANNING'S LAST WORK. 
This Day is Published, Price 1s. 
R. CHANNING’S LENOX 
ADDRESS, Delivered August Ist, the Anni- 
versary of Slave Emancipation iu the West Iudies. 
London: Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 














HE 


London: 














Just Ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
HE HISTORY of the MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT GREE CE. 
By J. St. Jonn, Esq. 
Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Just Published, royal 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE AGE OF GREAT CITIES; 
Or, Modern Civilization Viewed in its Relation to 
Intelligence, Morals, and Religion. 
By Rosert Vavenan, D.D. 
Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


On the 15th instant, will be Published, Vol. 3. 16s. of 
HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By Epwarp Tuoryton, Esq. 
*,* To be Completed in Five Volumes. 
London: Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 











Just Published, Price 4s. elegautly Lound, 
free by post. 4s. 6d. 
7 HIST; Its History and Practice, 
By an Amateur. With 15 Designs by Kenny 
Meadows; Engraved by Smith and Linton. 
« The play’s the thing.”’— Hamrer. 
Bexr and Woop, Fleet Street, London. 





Nearly Ready, Price 4 
IOGRAPHICAL ME MOIR OF 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON; Civil, Military, 
and Parliamentary. 
By Cuarses R. Dopp, Esq. 
Author of “ The Manual Diguities,” ‘* The Parliamentary 
Companion,”’ ** The Peerage,” &e.-&e. 
Bet acd Woop, Fleet Street, London. 














NEW SERIES—On the etc of Dee ane. 
UCKINGHAM’S AMERICA COM- 
PLETED. (Eastern and Western States.) In 
3 handsome volumes, with 15 large Engravings ou Steel, 
cloth, lettered, 2/. 2s. 
Subscribers’ Names may be forwarded, by Post, to the 
Author, 8, Regent's Villas, St. John’s Wood, London. 
London : Fisne rR, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 











LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
Published This Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 
HWE ,EIGHBOURS; 


A Story of Every-day Life. 
By Frepertka Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. 

**A novel to be heartily recommended to all who love 
reality in fiction; and we hope its success may tempt 
Mary Howitt to give us the other three by the Same 
Authoress.”"— Atheneum. 


London: Loyoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


BIBLE BOTANY, &e. 
Published this Day, square crown 8yvo, 11. 5s. cloth, 
SCRIPTURE HE RB. AL; containing 


an Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, 
and Gums, mentioned in the Bible; with an euumeration 
of the Tex's in which they are mentioned. 
By Lady Carrcorr. 

Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood- Engravings. 

** An excellent Bible companion.” Literary Gazette. 

“ The best account we are acquainted with of Scripture 
plants.’’— Gardener's Chronicle. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Pablished This Day, 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed, Part VIII. of 
DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE; comprising General Pathology, the 
Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
aud the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to 
the Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life: with 
numerous Prescriptions for the Medicines recommended ; 
a Classification of Diseases. according to Patholog “4 
Principles ; a copious Bibliography, with References; 
and an Appendix of approved Formule ; the whale 
forming a Library of Pathology and Practical Medicine, 
and a Digest of Medical Literature. 
By James Copranp, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 


IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USE- 

FUL KNOWLEDGE. The Second Half-yolume is Now 
Ready, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Among other Lives are those of Albertus Maguus, the 
Almeds, Alcuin, D’Alembert, Alexander the Great, 
Alexander of Russia, aud the Popes Alexander. 

The First Volume now Complete, Contains 1,661 
Memoirs. 

“ The design reflects the highest credit on those who 
direct the concerns of the body; and if it iseompleted, and 
in a style corresp: nding to the sample before us, it will 
carry the name of the undertakers with merited honour 
to every quarter of the lettered world. That it will at 
any rate be completed, the fact of its being set on foot by 
such a Society, may be taken asa sufflcient guarantee.’ — 
Edinburgh Review. 

London: Lonemay, Brown Green, aud Lonomans. 


















NEW AGRICULTURAL ALMANACK. 

On the 24th November will be Published, by the STA 
TIONERS’ COMP: win Price 1s. comprising uearly 
100 closely-priuted pay: 

HE F ARMER S CALENDAR, 

and DIARY of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in 

the MOST IMPROVED MODES of AGRICULTURE 
and GARDENING: being an Almanack of Daily and 

Useful Iufurmation for the United Kingdom, for 1843. 

By an Exvertencen AGRriculturist. 

Printed for the C ompany of Stationers; and 

Ludgate Street; 


London: 
Sold by G. Gr enn, at their Hall, 
and by all Bookse Ne ‘Ts. 


To be Published ou the a4 A November, on a large sheet, 








This Day, 8vo. with Portrait, 

HE LIFE OF ISAAC “MILN VER, 

— F.R.S. Dean of Carlisle; comprising a 

Portion his Correspondeuce, and other Writings 
hitherto ele ished. 

By his Niece, Mary Minyer. 
London: Jonny W. Parker, West Strand; Cambridge: 
DeicHTons, 


This Day, a Third Edition, with Additious, 12s. 
RCHiITECTURAL NOTES ON 
GERMAN CHURCHES; with Notes of a Tour 
in Normanu¢ y and Picardy. 
e Rev, W. Wacwen:, B.D. '.R.S, 
Master ‘of Trinity Cullege, and Professor of Mora! j 
Philosophy in the Uuiversity of Camb !ze. 
London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand ;4’ambiidge : 
DeEIGHTONS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, with beautiful Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 


WN ARGARET DAVIDSON; 


Her Life and Remains. 
By Wasurnoron Irvine. 

** Beyond all question one of the most singular and 

interesting pieces of literary history ever penned.”’— 
Britannia. = Tit and | Boov £, F.eet Street. 


This Day is Published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
s.; Roan, 8s. 
HE ENG LISH WIFE; A Manual 
of Home Duties; by the Author of ** The English 
Maiden.” 

A LOVE GIFT FOR 1843; elegantly bound, Price 
2s. 6d. ; White Silk, 3s. 

THE LADIES’ HAND-BOOK of PLAIN NEEDLE- 
WORK;; by the Author of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Hand- Book of 
Fancy Needlework,” &e. Imperial 3 vols. gilt edges, ls. 

HARRISON'S GARDEN ALMANAC, and FLORAL 
CALENDAR for 1843; Price ls. 

H. G: Unarre avd Co. 66, Old Bailey 








a 


Al e & TT A NISTAN. 
HE EXPE DILION INTO 
AFFGHANISTAN; Notes and Sketches 
descriptive of the Country; contained in a Personal 
Narrative duriug the Campaign. By James ATKINsoN, 
Esq. Post 8yo. cloth, ls. 6d. 

AP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOs. 
TAN, the PUNJAB, CABOOL, SINDE, &c.; in- 
cloding all the States between Kandaharand Allahabad. 
On 4 Sheets, 17. Lis. €d.; or on cloth, in a Case, 2/. 5s. 

MAP of AFFGHANISTAN, and the Adjacent Coun- 
tries. By Joun Waker. On | Sheet, 9s.; or on cloth, 
in a Case, 12s. 








London ; Wa. H. Au.en and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


e Gd. 
HE VESTRY ALMANACK 


for 1843; for Ecclesiastical and Parochial 
Tuformation, 

Containing the Calendar, Daily Lessons, the Rising 
aud Setting of the Sun and Moon, and other usual 
Astronomical Observations, Lists of the Prel: ates, Digni- 
taries, Officers, &c. of the Church of Eugland, Irish and 
Colouial Bishops, &c. and the following important 

PAROCHIAL INFORMATION. 

Vestry, Churchwardeus, Sistesmen, Church-rates, Ex- 
emptious, Church Sittings, &c., Election of Guardians, 
Overseers, Making of Poor’s-rates, Jury Lists, Exemp- 
tions from Juiies, Lunatics, Votes for Counties and Bo- 
roughs, Plurality of Votes, Sequestratious, Vaccination, 

i mney Sweepers’ Act, Poor Settlements, Parish Con- 
stales’ Act, Schedule of Stamp Daties as relates to the 
Daiies on Ec iastical Diguities, Benefices, or Promo- 
tious, &c., with a great Variety of other Useful Infurma- 
tion, 

Printed for the Company of Stationers; and Sold by 
Crorce Greenutit, at their Hall, in Ludg: ate § Street. 















On 24th November will be Pablished, Price ls. 
HE MECHANICS ALMANACK 
and ENGINEERS YEAR-BOOK for 1843. 
Besides a Complete Calendar aud Ephemeris, and all 
the customary Tables for the Year, this Almanack will 
contain a great variety of Articles of peculiar interest to 
Mechanics and Engineers, includiug, amovg others, a 
Classified List of all Patents fur New Inventions granted 
during the past year ; Abstract of the New Copyright of 
Desigus Act, with Iustructions for Registration, Table of 
Fees, &c.; Improvemeuts iv the Construction and In- 
terval Regulation of Factories: State of Labour in the 
Coa!, Irov, Copper, Lead, and Zine Mines aud Works; 
with Abstract of Lord Ashley's Act for Abolishing the 
Em)loyment of Females and Children; ‘Table of the 
Strength and other Properties of British Lrons; Table of 
Approved Proportions of Steam Engines; Table of the 
Deliverable Capacities of Gas Mains, the Dimensious 
and P icesof Station and Consumers, Meters, the Weight 
and Prices of Socket Pipes, Xc.; Table of British Sail- 
ing- Vessels and Steamers; Table of the Velocities of 
Steam-Vessels; Table of the Tounage, Dimensions, &e. 
of the present Crack Ships of the Royal Steam Navy ; 
Admiralty Regniations respecting the Appointment, Pay, 
Allowances, &c. of Engineeis in the Royal Steam Navy ; 
Returns of the Real Property, in Lands aud Houses, of 
Englaud and Wales; Produce and Returns of English 
and Foreign Miues for 1841-2; Return of the Number 
of Fundholders and Savings Bank Depositois; Popula- 
tion, Health, and Mortality Tables ; Laws for Regulating 
the Weight and Quality of Bread, &c. &c. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers; and Sold by 
George GREENHBILL, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street, 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
For NovemBer. 

Conratys: The Latest Intelligence from India, China, 
&c.; together with the following Original Papers: Re- 
view of Eastern News—The late Marquis Weilesley— 
Papers of Sir A. Burnes—Steam Trip down the Indus, 
Oriental Class Books, &e, &e. 

London: Wa. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


On Tuesday Next, with 2 Plates, &c. 8vo. 6s. 
HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Vol. IIL. Parts I. and III. Completing the Volume, 
Contents 
Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during the last 
Four Years. By Philip Pusey, M.P. 
Meeting of German Landowners in 1841. 
Handley. 
On the Marling of a Light Sandy Soil on the Duke of 
Bedford's Farm at Woburn. By Charles Buruess, 
Claying or Marling Land. By F. W. Overman. 
Early Vetches. By William Jones Williams. 
Cultivation of Lucerne. By Joshua Rodwell. 





By Henry 


Agriculture of the Netherlands. Part I. By Rev, 
W. L. Rham. 
Pianting and Managemeut of Forest Trees. By 


Charles Falkner. 

Ou Wheat. By C. Hillyard, of Thorpelands, 

On various Insects affecting the Turuip Crops. By 
John Curtis, F.L.S. 

Use of Burnt Clay as a Manure for Heavy Ciay Soiis. 
By Francis Pym. 

On the Failure of Red Clover. By Rey. W. Thorp. 

On Measuring Cattle. By C. Hillyard, of Thorpe- 
lands. 

Report on the Exhibition of Implements at the Bristol 
Meeting in 1842. 

lustitutions for the Advancement of Agricultural 
Science which exist in other countries, and the Plans set 
on foot by Individuals with a similar intent in our own. 
By Charles Daubeuy, M.D. 

‘Oa the Dyock Oat. By Rev. R. W. Fisher. 

Report on the Wheats selected for Trial at Cambridge, 
and on other Wheats. By W. Miles, M.P. 

Rep rt on Prize-Wheats, By G. Kimberley. 

Report on Prize-Wheats. By H. Handley. 

me Irving’s New Machine for Constructing Tiles. By 

- Ford. 

ye Tour in Denmark, 

By James F. W. Johnston, F.R.S. 
MisceLLANEous CoMMUNICATIONS AND NOTICES. 

Experiments on the Growth of Swedes. 

Application of Clay to Moor-Land. 

Method of Destroying Rats aud Mice. 

Use of Lime. 

Feeding of Stock. 

Chemical Constituents of Crops. 

The Quantity of Minute Ingredients of Soil contained 
in an Acre of Land. 

Experiments with Guano. 

New aud Economical Oil Cake. 

Apvenpix, &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Sweden, and Russia, 





Just Published, 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE 
CABINET LIBRARY 
With a Map, &c. 5s, bound i in cloth, 
QJOLYNESIA ; or an Iistorical Account 
of the Principal Isl ands in the South Sea, includiag 
New Zealand; the Iutroduction of Christianity ; and the 
actual Condition of the Inhabitants in regard to Civiliza- 
tion, Commerce, and the Arts of Social Life. 
By the Right Rev. M. Russer., LL.D. and D.C.L. 
‘of St. John’ s College, Oxford. 
Onrver and Boyp, Ediuburgh; Simpxin, Marsuatr, 
and Co. London. 


ADVENT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27ta. 

On or about the 15th instant, will be Published, 
IBLIA ECCLESI“A POLY- 
GLOTTA. Exhibiting at one view, (commencing 

with Advent Sunday,) the Proper Lessons for Su: days, 
from the Old Testament, together with the Book of 
Psalms in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, aud English. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edited by Freperick Intrr, D.D. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1 vol, 4to. 32s. cloth; large paper, 45s. cloth. 

The Above Work will be found not only adapted for 
Private Study, but also invaluable as a Class-Book for 
Students. 

S. BAGSTER and SONS’ DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of their Numerous BIBLICAL ‘and POLY- 
GLOTT PUBLICATIONS—GRATIS, 

15, Paternoster Row. 

ANNUAL PRESENTS. 
AVE RLEY NOVELS; 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

Royal Octavo, Volume the First, containing WAVER- 
LEY and GUY MANNERING complete, with Ten 
Steel aud Two Hundred Wood Engravings, WU. 8s. cloth 
gilt. In morocco, best mauuer, 27. 2s. 

«*» This Volume is Illustrated by the most eminent 
Artists, and forms one of the most maguificent books of 
the day. 


EDINBURGH 














Il. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY. 

Royal 8vo. 1/. cloth; or with Portrait and Twenty-three 
Engravings from Turuer’s Designs, proof impressious, 
WW. Ls. 6d. half-bound morocco; full-bouud morocco, 
best manner, 21. 2s, 


fll. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. Lockuarr, a“ 
Royal 8vo. 1. cloth; or with Twelve Portraits, besides 
other Engravings, all proof impressious, 12, 8s, half- 
bound morocco ; full-bound morocco, best mauner, 2/. 


IV. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES OF A 
GRANDFATIIER. 
Three vols, small 8yo. Six Eugravings, 15s. cloth. 
Vv 


NOTHER EDITION. 
Royal sins 12 Ds, cloth; or with Seven Engraving; from 
Turner's Dis‘ gus, 15s. half-bound morocco. 
Rosert Capes, Edinburgh; [euisron and S:0 ‘EMAN 
London 








London; Printed by Josepa Ciayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
ington Street, ‘Str ind, saTURDAY, 12th Novemasr 1842. 
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